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ABSTRACT 
SHORT-TERM MISSIONS AS A MODEL TO DEEPEN 
STUDENTS’ CONNECTION TO THE 


LOCAL CONGREGATION 


by 


Brendon Prutzman 


United Theological Seminary, 2012 


Faculty Mentors 
Daryl Hairston, D.Min. 


Lucius Dalton, D.Min. 


The project objective was to explore short-term missions as a model to develop a deeper 
high school student connection to the local church congregation at Kettering Seventh-day 
Adventist Church in Kettering, Ohio. The qualitative data was collected using a survey 
that was self-administered pre-trip, immediately after the trip and three-weeks later, 
supplemented with student interviews. This study helped to show that short-term 
missions connect students to the local congregation through the development of 
relationships, by deepening the students’ desire to be involved in the church, and by 
encouraging deeper investment in the church by the students. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Youth ministers dream of thriving churches full of students who are leading 
worship by preaching and teaching and who are serving each other, inviting friends 
to church and introducing other students to Christ. The current state of the church 
does not look like this; the problem is that churches are losing students. According 
to Roger L. Dudley, “Forty percent to fifty percent of those who are baptized 
members in their mid-teens will drop out of the church by the time they are halfway 
through their 20s.”! A fact like this should draw a church to action. 

The idea of this study came into focus as a group of adult leaders of the 
Kettering Seventh-day Adventist Church, in Kettering, Ohio, were talking about 
students who seemed to be much more engaged and connected to the church. 
Questions immediately began to come to mind; why are these students more 
engaged than other students? What has made these students develop a deeper 
connection than other students? Is this because of their family background? Is the 
youth program doing a better job than ever before? 

The factor that seemed to be consistent among this group of highly 
connected students was their participation in a short-term mission experience. The 


students had been on different sort of trips: some were in-country trips and some 


"Roger L. Dudley, Why Our Teenagers Leave the Church: Personal Stories from a 10-Year Study 
(Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald Pub. Association, 2000), 60. 
1 


were out of the country, some of the trips were with groups of friends, while others 
were with groups of students who had not met each other prior to the trip. Some of 
the students had traveled with adults while others were with groups of peers, but 

the commonality among the students was participation in short-term mission trips. 

This discussion (and subsequent investigation) birthed the idea of this study, 
although in a very raw form. The first step was to explore the idea a little more. The 
researcher attended a short-term mission trip with many of the students from the 
church. The observations made during and after that experience appeared to be 
consistent with what had been noted previously; students who participated seemed 
to have a deeper connection with the local church and congregation. 

The focus of this research project is short-term mission trips as a means of 
strengthening a student’s ties to a local church. Specifically, the focus is on students 
who participated in a short-term mission trip and exploring their church 
attendance, understanding of local church mission, the degree to which they felt 
connection to a local congregation and their relationships within the congregation. 

The first chapter of this project focuses on a comparison of the unique 
journey and ministry of the researcher and the Kettering Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. This chapter identifies ways the researcher and the church share similar 
areas of concern and optimism; seem to find a common path, and how the common 
path led to this project. 

The second chapter provides a review of the work of leading authors, 


exceptional material, and thought provoking insight related to the project. This 


section highlights much of the material that helped to shape and develop the 
research. Further, this section identifies the researcher’s primary material and 
recommended books for future projects that will research student short-term 
missions as a connecting point to a local congregation. Since the short-term mission 
trip is a fairly young mission movement, there is not a plethora of material available 
on it; there is even less material regarding student short-term missions. Therefore, 
much of the relevant material focuses on student missions, and may illuminate how 
the student short-term mission developed out of that movement. 

The third chapter addresses the theological and theoretical aspects of the 
project. This chapter focuses on the history of student missions and how student 
missions paved the way for the student short-term mission projects. It provides a 
focus on a relevant Old Testament verse and a New Testament verse, researching 
how each verse is connected to the project. Finally, this chapter provides a 
discussion of missiology as the theological background to the study. 

The fourth chapter describes the design of the model and how it was used in 
the field experience, as well as how the research material was gathered, and 
measured. This chapter will discuss some aspects of the self-administered survey, 
many of the interview points, and information gained through the interview 
process. 

Chapter five provides the reader with an understanding of what actually 
happened during the field experience and a discussion of what went smoothly as 


well as the hardships. It also describes how the research tools were disseminated 


and collected, and provides a review and analysis of the data. Finally, this chapter 
describes the outcome of the data, and presents the researcher’s thoughts regarding 
the outcome. 

Chapter six provides reflections on the project, ideas for improving the 
project, and points that might have been included in the project that may have been 
overlooked. It is in this chapter suggestions are made for modifying the model in 
order to present better data and reach a richer understanding of the model. Finally, 


this chapter expresses the ideas and insights of the researcher from having done 


this study. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


When one compares the life of this writer, who is a minister of the Seventh-day 
Adventist church, with the development of the Kettering Seventh-day Adventist Church, 
one finds major highways that merge these journeys together. Even though both this 
writer and the church have invested many years in fulfilling the mission work God has 
called them to accomplish, and both have made large investments in youth ministry, the 
primary connection that joins the hearts of the writer and the church are found in the way 
each accepted the mission, and over concern for the loss of students. 

The author’s journey began with acceptance of God’s plan to become a minister 
and a full time youth pastor. At first, this mission seemed simple: spend time talking with 
students, lead high school worships, and assist in youth weeks of prayer as well as other 
aspects of ministry. This seemed like a simple plan to that teenager who wanted to help 
family and friends achieve a better relationship with God. That simple plan became more 
complicated, however, with God’s call to leave home, family, and friends to study in a 
college 800 miles away—especially since school had always been a struggle for this 
writer. But the author was obedient to God’s call, and discovered real joy witnessing 
students accepting Christ. When discouragement came, the author could look back at the 
lives of every student and be comforted by realizing the enrichment each had 


D 


experienced. The move to college, therefore, was not just physical, but spiritual as well, 
including following God and becoming part of His mission and His church family. 

The journey of the Kettering Seventh-day Adventist Church began in a similar 
way. The church’s first service was held in Kettering hospital basement in 1963 with 150 
people in attendance.’ The church building was completed in 1971 with 700 members 
and over 1000 in attendance.” If one were to have looked around the congregation that 
day, one might have described the members as missionaries from around the globe. 
Harold L. Lee wrote, “Many sold their homes and left comfortable lives for a place 
they’d never heard of before. They came, inspired by Nelson’s [George Nelson was the 
first hospital president] enthusiasm for the Adventist mission and the Kettering family 
legacy and thrilled (sic) to be a part of this pioneering ‘great adventure.’”? 

Today, when the founders of the Church gather together to tell their stories, every 
story ends with how the move was worth the cost; their wealth is not calculated by gold 
but by more of the golden experience they have shared during this mission with Christ. 

These church members and this author both accepted mission in their lives, but 
they did not just accept an assignment, for, once a person accepts a calling, they own it. If 
one were to meet a person who accepted a missionary call to a remote part of the world, 
no matter where or at what point in their life they hear about this place again, they perk 
up and listen because each missionary still claims part of that mission. Even if it is only a 


faint memory, this description fits for the people who came to Kettering Memorial 


‘Gail Price, "A History of Kettering Seventh-Day Adventist Church," press release (Kettering, 
OH: Kettering Seventh-Day Adventist Church, 1997). 
Ibid. 


>Harold L. Lee and Ann E. Biswas, The Defining Decade: Kettering Medical Center Network 
(Miamisburg, OH: Kettering Medical Center Network, 2005), 18. 


Hospital as missionaries. Every Kettering Memorial Hospital and Kettering Seventh-day 
Adventist Church founder who is still living feels ownership of both the hospital and the 
church. The author shares this same feeling of ownership when it comes to the mission of 
youth ministry. During visits to other churches, the author always visits the youth room 
and surveys the youth program. If there is ever a discussion of better ways to keep youth 
involved at a church, the author will be there because of this sense of ownership. 

The next aspect of the journey shared by this author and the Kettering Seventh- 
day Adventist church, is concern over lost students. According to Roger L. Dudley, 
“Forty percent to fifty percent of those who are baptized members in their mid-teens will 
drop out of the church by the time they are halfway through their 20s.”* The author of 
this Doctor of Ministry project has felt the hurt of losing family and friends who were 
once a part of the church family, almost every family at the Kettering church. 

On Tuesday February 19, 2008, at a staff meeting, former Associate Pastor of the 
Kettering Seventh-day Adventist church, Hazel Burns said, “We would need to have four 
or five churches this size if all of our students ever came back to the church.” This may 
seem like an exaggeration unless you begin to spend a little time in Kettering, Ohio. For 
example, on one occasion as this author stopped to get his oil changed in Kettering, the 
attendant saw an old church bulletin in the front seat of the car and asked if the author 
attended. Once the author said he was part of the pastoral team of the church, the 
attendant introduced the author to the other five employees at the garage, and explained 
that they were all kids of the Kettering Church. One of the founding church members and 


long time Deacon, Elmer Leno said in a conversation at church on March 13, 2010, 


“Dudley, 60. 


‘There is not a quarter of the kids in church that there once was.” Pastor David 
VenDenburgh summed it up when he spoke at a church board meeting on March 9, 2009, 
by saying, “We have a problem; when our kids graduate from school, they graduate from 
the church.” 

The problem, simply stated, is that the Kettering Seventh-day Adventist Church is 
losing its students. The reasons are many and involve spiritual, leadership, financial and 
even generational differences among members of the congregation. This problem is like 
an onion, with layers and layers of causes. Whatever the reasons, the result is clear: this 
church is losing its youth. The author in this research chooses to keep the definition of the 
problem simple; the church is losing its students. 

The solution to this problem is as complex as the problem. The solution is also 
like an onion, with so many deep layers that there may not be one exact answer for every 
student. For example, one student could have a need for acceptance, while another could 
feel the church to be too overbearing. One student might feel the church does not provide 
an opportunity for spiritual growth, while another may feel pressured to grow too fast 
spiritually. The problem therefore is vast, with solutions that are equally as vast. The 
challenge of prescribing a solution to this problem is that there could be many solutions; 
in fact, there should be many solutions to the problem. Since exploring all the solutions is 
beyond the scope of this project, the focus will be limited to one area, participation by 
students in short-term mission projects. 

The solution presented involved a challenge to students from a local Christian 
high school to participate in and direct a mission trip that could lead students to a deeper 


connection with their church family. Participation in such a mission trip involved more 


than just signing up and going on the trip; it involved prayer, devotion, project planning, 
briefings, and fund raising, as well as modeling Christian behavior during all these 
activities and during the mission trip itself. 

This project targeted students who were connected to the church and did not 
target any student who had already left the church. The desired outcome of participation 
in the mission project was that the students would develop a deeper connection with their 
church family. The action research model seemed to be the best model for obtaining data 
for the project.” 

The mission trip was scheduled during spring break, for just over one week in 
duration. The destination of this mission trip was the Holbrook Indian School in 
Holbrook Arizona, which reaches out to the American Indian community, offering 
education and life training. Based on the plan, each student would apply to go on the 
mission trip, raise the needed funds, get detailed briefings about the trip, present mission 
trip information to the local church and participate in determining many of the goals for 
the trip. The primary focus of the trip would be to work on repairing damaged buildings 
at the Indian school, but would also include helping with different classes, holding 
worship for the Holbrook Indian students, and helping with other projects with a spiritual 
emphasis as determined by the Holbrook Indian School. 

Once a student applied to attend the mission trip, a parent or legal guardian would 
sign a permission slip to allow their student to be surveyed and interviewed for the use of 


this doctoral research project. After receiving permission from the parents or legal 


*Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1998), 3-7. 


10 
guardian, each student would fill out a survey related to how connected they felt to the 
local church family. The author used the book Studying Congregations: A New 
Handbook to create a self-administered survey.° It was expected that the survey would 
show the outcome of the development of a deeper connection with the local congregation 
after the mission trip, as well as discover reasons for that connection. 

The plan further outlined that, during the mission trip, while working on the 
project goals, a random sampling of students would be interviewed to provide further 
understanding of the results of the first survey. It was hoped that this process might 
uncover additional information the students might have to share regarding the connection 
between the mission trip and their local congregation, the students’ responses from the 
fund raising, or the receptiveness of the local church to the goals that the students hoped 
to achieve, and that all of this might lend additional understanding to the project. 

The plan additionally outlined that after returning home from the mission trip, 
there would be a debriefing held with the group of student participants, for the purpose of 
exploring the positives and negatives of the trip and to hear suggestions on how to 
provide a better mission trip experience in the future. At this debriefing, every student 
would be given another survey to assess for any changes the students may have 
experienced regarding their connection to the local church. 

Between three and four weeks after the trip, a final survey was given to the 
students to determine if the deeper connection that had developed had been maintained in 
the lives of the students. The hope was that the survey would demonstrate that the 


connections made were lasting ones. In addition, after the trip there were opportunities 


°Nancy Tatom Ammerman, Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1998), 105-131. 


11 
for students to tell their peers about the mission trip and things that happened there, as 
well as for talking with their parents and other people at the church who were excited to 
hear the news of the experience. Students could also return to their local church families 
to report on their participation in this mission trip. 

The author anticipated that the measuring of the students’ connection to the local 
church must be carefully gathered, not focusing on outside circumstances, but trying just 
to decipher the mission trip outcome. Also, that eres area to be careful about in the 
gathering of information was to not look for dramatic changes to occur in the family life 
of the students or in the students’ relationships to each other. The author anticipated 
finding that students who participate in a mission project develop a better connection to 
their local church, but the idea that one mission trip would instantly develop a strong, 
healthy relationship with a church family seems unrealistic. Also, it is impossible to 
control all other outside circumstances to show that the only impact in student 
connectivity to the local church is a mission trip. Therefore, this is a qualitative study on 
the lives of our students. 

In looking for Old Testament and New Testament support for doing mission work 
with students, one quickly is drawn to Isaiah 61:1-2 and Acts 1:8. Isaiah 61:1-2 in the 
New International Version states: 

Verse 1. The Spirit of the Sovereign Lord is on me, because the Lord has anointed 

me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 

to proclaim freedom for the captives and release from darkness for the prisoners, 


Verse 2. To proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor and the day of vengeance of our 
God, to comfort all who mourn, 


ay 

Isaiah 61:1-2 is the perfect verse for this project. James D. Smart writes, “Vs 1-3 
describe the ministry and priesthood that belongs peculiarly to Israel.”’ After review of 
George Barna’s book, Generation Next, he explains that so many students say they are 
Christian but have no action behind it.® Isaiah 61:1-2 is almost giving an action step as to 
what one does to be a Christian, clearly showing the step of having the Spirit of God 
come on a person, and then following with action steps. This Old Testament verse speaks 
to the project being presented first by looking at the word, “the Spirit of the Sovereign 
Lord is on me.” Each student attending this mission trip will already have some type of 
relationship with Christ, so it is not unrealistic that the students will be coming with the 
idea that they are doing mission work for God. The Holbrook Indian School, where the 
project will take place is an underprivileged area, and the Holbrook Indian students have 
seen poverty, broken heartedness and much darkness. So this verse is one that would 


describe the mission trip and make sense to the students participating in the trip. 


Acts 1:8 in the New International Version states: 

Verse 8. But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes on you; and you 

will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends 

of the earth. 

This verse starts by relating in much the same way as the Old Testament verse; 
the Holy Spirit comes on you. Again this statement is extremely relevant, since all the 
students on the trip will come from a Christian Academy where they have regular chapels 
and opportunity to learn about Christ. It is also easy to make this statement because each 


"James D. Smart, History and Theology in Second Isaiah: A Commentary on Isaiah 35, 40-66 
(London: Epworth P., 1967), 260. 


’George Barna, Generation Next: What You Need to Know About Today's Youth (Ventura, CA: 
Regal Books, 1995), 37-43. 


13 
student attending this mission wip will be giving up their spring break from school and 
paying to help students in another part of the country. Another great connection between 
this verse and the mission trip is talking about being witnesses in other lands and to the 
ends of the earth. Even though this mission trip will be a trip that takes place in the 
United States, it will go to an American Indian Reservation, where life can be very 
different from what the church students know at home. The American Indian students are 
not as trusting as some in some foreign countries, which truly creates a one of a kind 
experience for each student, making them feel they have travelled abroad to be a 
missionary. 

These verses, from both the Old Testament and the New Testament, seem to be a 
perfect representation of the project being presented. The verses seem to represent the 
students who already have a connection with God, and the verse gives a challenge to 
participate in mission work. The author believes that if students have a connection with 
God and participate in mission work, they will develop a deeper connection with the local 
community of faith. 

This project will look into the history of mission work in the Christian church, 
going back to the sixteen hundreds into the missionary paradigm of the Protestant 
reformation. David J. Bosch writes about this time period, “To talk about the priesthood 
of all believers was to reintroduce the idea of every Christian have a calling and a 
responsibility to serve God, to be actively involved in God’s work in the world.”? This 


project will trace back how these words, quoted about this time period, shaped mission 


*David Jacobus Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifis in Theology of Mission, American 
Society of Missiology Series (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1991), 243. 


14 
work to lead to short-term mission trips with youth groups. The mission history will help 
to shape the project, using principles found in the history and highlighting how they 
apply to today’s short-term mission experience. 

As this project progresses in the area of theology it will examine the theology of 
missions also referred to as missiology. The research of missions can be hard to define 
because so many of the Christian churches were out to gain converts and teaching them 
the truth to each background such that missionaries ended up strictly preaching, much of 
the time, on end time events. Gerald Anderson wrote about this point; he states that 
churches have a difficult time defining missions because they have been so tied to their 
end time Biblical teachings. He proposes that when one encounters mission, one 
encounters eschatology. His solution for this is found in his statement, “the greatest task 
for a theology of mission is indeed not to communicate knowledge.” A deeper study of 
the theology of missions will lead to a deeper understanding of what is being asked of 


each student on the project. 


Gerald Anderson, The 7) heology of the Christian Mission (New York, NY: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1961), 312-313. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


Why Christian Kids Leave the Faith’ 
by Tom Bisset 
The goal of this book is to explore why students leave their faith. Bisset looks at 
the many reasons students get discouraged and leave. He then takes these reasons and 


condenses them into four main reasons students leave their faith; “1. People leave 


because they have troubling, unanswered questions about their faith. .. . 2. People leave 
because their faith isn’t working for them. .. . 3. People leave because other things in life 
become more important than their faith. .... 4, People leave because they never 


personally owned their own faith.” 

The book does not end with the identification of these four problems but offers 
solutions to each of the problems, demonstrating how to build students with a deeper 
faith who do not struggle in the weakness of these areas. The goal is helping parents and 
adults who work with students to become able to handle these tough areas when they 
arise. 

'Tom Bisset, Why Christian Kids Leave the Faith (Nashville, TN: T. Nelson, 1992). 

*Ibid., 22-23. 
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For example, Bisset offers advice regarding the first question by saying not to be 
afraid of the questions. The book says to be open and honest to students with the tough 
questions, remembering that God created us to think, and that an unthinking faith is not a 
lasting faith, so deal with questions being open, honest and authentic.? 

The book continues to discuss how often the Christian faith deals with issues 
students faced some 50 years ago, instead of realizing how times change and teaching 
students to deal with current issues. One of the jaw dropping points that this book makes 
is achieved by listing the top issues schools dealt with in 1940, such as “1. Talking 2. 
Chewing gum 3. Making noise 4. Running in halls 5. Getting out of line 6. Wearing 
improper clothing 7. Not putting paper in the wastebasket”, then pointing out that the 
issues students face today are “]. Drug abuse 2. Alcohol abuse 3. Pregnancy 4. Suicide 5. 
Rape 6. Robbery 7. Assault/murder.’* And the book continues to challenge adults to 


guide students to a stronger faith that can confront these issues. 


Already Gone: Why Your Kids Will Quit Church and What You Can Do to Stop It’ 
by Ken Ham, Britt Beemer and Todd A. Hillard 
Ham and Beemer start this book by pointing out two thirds of the kids and 
students in church will disappear.° The goal of the book is not to shock its reader, 


although it does just that. But the goal of the book is to demonstrate that this reality does 


*Tbid., 47-50. 
“Ibid., 82-83. 


‘Ken Ham, C. Britt Beemer and Todd A. Hillard, d/ready Gone: Why Your Kids Will Quit Church 
and What You Can Do to Stop It (Green Forest, AK: Master Books, 2009). 


*Tbid., 21. 


7 
not need to be the outcome of today’s church. The book points to several areas where 
churches can offer more to students to keep them engaged. 

One of the challenges the book gives to retain students is to switch from 
Defending the Word to Living the Word.’ Living the word has become a tool for Christ 
to use in the world. One of the action points in this book relates to the need to submit to 
be used in service for God.® This book highlights how being an example in the service of 


Christ can help keep students connected to their church congregation. 


Why Our Teenagers Leave the Church: Personal Stories From a 10-Year Study’ 
by Roger L. Dudley 

Dudley writes a book of a personal obsession, following one thousand five 
hundred teenaged students as they grew up, and even as they often grew out of the 
church. As Dudley gives the facts, he also includes case studies about the students. Often 
during the study, students would reach out to him as a contact to the church. He 
highlights many of the histories of religious rebels and why they seem to lash out. He 
allows the students to design their perfect church. He also goes into accounts of the 
students who have come back into the church, showing that more return then we realize. 

In one section of the book where Dudley talks about “bonding with the Church,” 
he points out that there are many relationships that help to bond students to churches. He 


states that when the relationships are not offered, it is very hard for students to connect 
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with a local church, and they often leave. Part of having a healthy church is being able to 


offer these types of relationships to students when they attend church.'° 


We Can Keep Them in the Church: How To Love Our Children So They Won’t Leave 
Success Stories and Ideas That Really Work"! 
by Myrna Tetz and Gary L. Hopkins 

We Can Keep Them is a collection of writings by authors who have found much 
success in keeping both children and youth in the church. In it are many ideas to help 
keep students connected to the life of the church, providing helpful insight about 
welcoming and accepting youth into the church, powerful ways to keep youth engaged, 
suggestions for challenging students to be involved with missions, caring for students, 


empowering students in ministry and creating a family for students within the church. 


Soul Searching: The Religious and Spiritual Lives of American T. eenagers’” 
by Christian Smith and Melinda Lundquist Denton 
Because the authors are sociologists, this is not a book on ways to save students or 
to plug them back into a church. The importance of this book lies in the way the authors 


took the time to try to develop a real connection with and understanding of teenagers, and 
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information the provided about teenagers who are struggling to find their place in the 
world. 

According to Smith and Denton teenagers are on a search to find their own souls. 
They are trying to find their life path and faith identity and how these fit together, as well 
as struggling to define their beliefs and commitments. As a part of this process, they 
struggle with whether they want religious practices in their life.'? This book further points 
out how the adults of the church often back away from helping teens make these tough 
decisions and how this often leads to soul searching for the adults when they recognize 


the loss of the youth. 


Real Teens: A Contemporary Snapshot of Youth Culture’ 
by George Barna 

Barna’s book provides a thought provoking picture of youth culture and how the 
present generation is far more self-sufficient than other generations. The youthful 
generation is different than any generation before, because of factors such as students’ 
mobility, their ability to be totally immersed in information and completely connected 
electronically, and their dedication to making a difference in the world around them. 

Barna presents information regarding teens and provides ideas on how to reach 
them. He emphasizes that an important aspect in reaching teens is making sure that adults 
understand that students are in a state of constant change, because understanding this is 


vital to the ability to reach and teach students. 
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Student Ministry That Leaves a Mark: Changing Youth to Change the World” 
by Gary Blair Zustiak, et al 

A resource every person who works with youth should have this book, it may 
have been written to use as a handbook for youth ministry; but the concepts and ideas are 
presented in a clear, simple manner that the book can be followed without the help of an 
instructor. This is a book that can be revisited again and again during years of ministry. 

Zustiak covers three main areas regarding youth ministry in this book. The first 
area of focus is on foundational issues of youth ministry. This section helps guide youth 
workers through understanding youth culture, the need for theology in youth ministry and 
how to design a philosophy of youth ministry. Second, Zustiak addresses the practical 
concerns of youth ministry. Some of the particular areas he focuses on include getting a 
job in youth ministry, creative teaching, budgets, staff relationships, recruiting volunteers 
and avoiding bumout. The third area of the book deals with programs offered through 
youth ministry and highlights the areas of spiritual formation, small groups, service 
projects, mission trips, mentoring and student discipleship. 

In addition to these areas of focus, the book provides a helpful discussion of the 
difference between short-term mission trips where the students act as missionaries and 
service projects where students serve others but do not share Christ. Any youth worker 
thinking of developing a short-term mission trip or a service project should read this 
section of the book to assist in defining the desired outcome of the trip. After reading this 
book it will become clear that many of the short-term mission projects taken on by 


church are really service projects that happen at a distance. Learning to develop missions 
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in youth ministry is vital, and anyone involved in this work should not overlook this 
book. 

When God Shows Up: A History of Protestant Youth Ministry in America’ 5 
by Mark H. Senter III 

In this book, Senter traces the history of youth ministry throughout America. In it 
he provides an examination of how youth ministry and youth societies started, as well as 
a discussion of relational youth ministry, and how youth ministry has reinvented itself. 
There is no other book that so thoroughly traces youth ministry in America. 

Focusing on every element of Protestant youth ministry and how it merged 
together. Senter showed how youth ministry came of age and became fully recognized as 
a valuable ministry in the church, not just a stepping stone to “real” ministry. For this 
study, Senter showed how youth ministry developed missions’ students could participate 


in and how this led to the birth of short-term mission trips. 


Youth and Missions: Expanding Your Students’ World View!’ 
by Paul Borthwick 
Borthwick produced a book that is a practical guide to help youth grow in their 
understanding of the world and what parts they can play in it. The book helps to students 


to grow in their understanding of missions by using principles, guidelines and examples. 
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Borthwick looks into concepts such as motivating youth towards missions and 
how today’s youth respond to missions. He writes of different ways to expand students’ 
views of the world through examples, exposure and finally giving students different 
experiences in mission work. He points out the strong need of follow up after the mission 
experience as one of the most important parts of the short-term mission trip. Anyone 
planning a short-term mission trip needs to spend time reading this book to understand a 


holistic concept of missions and the relationship to the local church. 


The Essential Guide to the Short Term Mission T. rip”? 
by David C. Forward 

Forward has produced one of the most comprehensive guides to short-term 
mission trips. If anyone is thinking of planning or assisting on a mission trip this book is 
a must. 

Forward takes reader through a journey of what missions are, why do a short-term 
project and explores if a group is ready for the trip. After the first question to be sure each 
group is ready for the experience, Forward gives a complete guide to getting ready for the 
trip. He explains fund raising, building the mission team, making travel arrangements and 
teaching about the new cultures. The next insight Forward give the leader is to keep a 


solid eye on the group watching for physical and spiritual fatigues. 
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Forwards guide starts with a short-term mission trip being a thought of something 
that would be good to do and takes the leader on every step even what the leader should 


hope to accomplish after the return from the trip. 


Mission Trip Prep Kit Leader’s Guide: Complete Preparation for Your Students’ 
Cross-Cultural Experience’ z 


by Kevin Johnson 
Johnson gives a complete spiritual guide to leaders for a mission trip. The purpose 
of this guide is to give leaders an idea of what the students will go through on a short- 
term mission trip. The guide will help leaders be able to offer the best support for the 
questions students will offer and help leaders make the most of out of serving a 
community. The leaders’ version includes the student version, which helps students’ 
journal about some of these issues. This set of books is a must for every spiritual leader 
on a student short-term mission trip. 
Student Power in World Missions”’ 
by David M. Howard 
Any writer who is hoping to look into student missions needs to become familiar 
with Howards writings. In this book, Howard, traces the student mission movement 
through history. He starts out in the Old Testament examining God, theology and biblical 


examples of missions. Then Howard moves into the New Testament showing Jesus as the 
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foundation for missions, the Spirit as the power of missions and the Church as the agent 
of missions. 

In this book Howard only focuses on the power of students. Although not every 
example is a student, every example has had a big impact on the student mission 
movement. He traces the student mission movement from the dark ages into the future. In 
this future section Howard places emphasis on student missions as the biggest hope for 


the future. 


A Mind For Missions: 10 Ways To Build Your World Vision 7 
by Paul Borthwick 

Borthwick’s book is exactly what it says, ten ways to help build a mind for 
mission. He takes reader on a journey through scriptures, current events, prayer, reading, 
fellowship, giving and interaction with missionaries. The basic concept of this book is to 
expose people to mission, allowing the readers to gain a vision of how God is working in 
mission work. 

The concepts in this book can be applied to a youth group. This method can help a 
student mind be ready for a short-term mission trip. These concepts could also be given 


anyone going on a mission trip to create the right mental attitude for the trip. 
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Missional Church: A Vision for the Sending of the Church in North America” 
by Darrell L. Guder and Lois Barrett 

Guder’s book challenges churches to become more missional. The heart of this 
book burns to challenge each church to look at itself and recreate its theology looking at 
North America as a mission field. He points out that churches often view missions as 
something that happens overseas far away from them, losing a focus of a local mission. 
Guder develops a biblical theology that asks churches to become missional reaching out 
to the secular culture of North America. 

Guder challenges include calling churches to be Apostles to the world today. He 
also calls leaders to equip church people for missions and goes over how to cultivate 
communities where the Holy Spirit can reign. If a leader is going to call people or 


students into a more missional community, they need to read this book. This one read 


will help a church transform into a place where God’s mission reigns. 


Darrell L. Guder and Lois Barrett, Missional Church: A Vision for the Sending of the Church in 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Historical Foundation 


The hypothesis of this project is that Christian students who participate in a short- 
term mission project will develop a deeper connection to their local church congregation. 
Using a model of student short-term mission trips as a vehicle for deepening a connection 
to the local congregations, the immediate problem that came to hand was how to research 
the history. Short-term missions have a very short history, tracing back to 1957, however 
they did come out of the student mission movement.' To understand how students will 
respond to short-term missions or how students will respond to missions at all in a 
contemporary society, Howard suggests we need to “look at how students have 
responded to this task and what influence they have had on the world mission of the 


church.”” Therefore, the focus of this study involves the history of student missions, and 
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awareness that short-term missions were established through the student mission 
movement. 

A primary foundation of student missions is the realization that students need to 
be developed. This fact is evident throughout the history of student missions, and is still 
applicable in the world today. Howard uses the Biblical model of Joshua to demonstrate 
the concept of developing students for missions. Joshua, in Howard’s example, was a 
young man as he left Egypt; he experienced every miracle through the wilderness, led 
Israel into the promised land, and was able to see God was working through Israel to 
spread God’s name to the ends of the earth.* Through this example, Howard shows 
development, as Joshua’s mission become more than just getting the children of Israel out 
of slavery and into the promised land. The development of Joshua included leaving 
slavery in his youth and realizing the greater mission God placed before Israel; God 
wanted God’s people to spread God’s name to ends of the earth. Today the students at 
Kettering Seventh-day Adventist Church need similar development to realize they have a 
mission that is bigger than what may seem to be right before their eyes; their mission is 
also to carry God’s name to the ends of the earth. 

Another Old Testament example Howard reviewed was the story of David and 
Goliath. This example focused on students’ growth while they are on their mission, or 
how missions make students realize a deeper calling God may have for them. David, 
while on a mission to feed his brothers, “perceives that God had a greater purpose than 


just the immediate deliverance of God’s people.” This example from scripture is 
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applicable to short-term missions in that David was on a short-term mission to feed his 
brothers, where he David became aware of a greater purpose. This principle applies to 
students of today who go on a short-term mission; they can perceive a greater purpose. 
Horton, when answering the question of whether short-term missions are worth it, 
answers, “Yes.” He bases his affirmative answer on the fact that students who go are 
“less materialistic, appreciate other cultures and better understand missions as a 
lifestyle.”* Peterson and Peterson, in their study of short-term missions, determined that a 
student who goes on a short-term mission trip will most likely return on a mission trip, 
will pray for missions more, will help fund other mission opportunities and be more 
focused on world evangelism.° The student who goes on a short-term mission trip is a 
student who, like David, may realize that God has a greater purpose for his or her life 
than was understood before they went on the trip. 

While examples of student development are rich and plentiful in the Old 
Testament, the New Testament holds examples of student missions through history as 
well. When Howard wrote about the models of student ministry in the New Testament, he 
was quick to point out the church of Antioch; it was at this young church that the 
disciples were first called Christians, and it was also from this church that the first 
missionaries were sent out to witness to the ends of the earth.’ Howard’s point was that 


the young church found it easier to make a change or transition, and this change in a 
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church helped to define the world’s perception of Christians, as well as the role of a 
missionary in bringing about change. Students who get involved with a Christian mission 
will often change the world through their local church. However, these changes may not 
just be for the world around them. When Antioch sent out the missionaries Paul and 
Barnabas, it was believed that this was the best way to carry the gospel message to the 
world around them. It is through exposure to changes or new philosophies that many 
people are able to believe. The youth of today need a model for putting their hands on a 
Christian Mission they can believe in, they can help shape, and they can participate in. 
Short-term mission trips are the vessel for youth involvement in church missions. 

Moving beyond the Biblical examples of student missions, the next time this 
concept seems to have reemerged in history was during the period known as the Dark 
Ages. In reviewing this time period, student missions are difficult to define because they 
were not known by the same characteristics as they are known today. Howard points out 
that during the Dark Ages, there were no universities or real formal education as we 
know today, so to track student missions during this time period, one needs to look 
toward the monasteries of that day. Monasteries were cultural and academic centers, 
much like the universities, colleges and high schools of today.* 

The first example of the study of this period was Ulfilas, who in his youth, 
decided to follow Christ and serve through missions. In 331, at twenty years old, Ulfilas 
went on an ambassador to Constantinople, where he became a Christian scholar. He 


returned as a missionary to the Goths, and worked until the whole nation accepted the 
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new faith. This example from history applies to students today because it shows what 
power students can hold when they discover a hunger for God and share that with friends, 
adults, and fellow students. The application to short-term missions would involve 
creating an opportunity for students to develop a thirst for God while serving as a 
missionary, and allowing the student missionaries to bring this passion home and pass it 
on to others to ignite their passion for Christ. 

Another example of a student missionary during the Dark Ages was Martin of 
Tours. Howard described how a student, Martin of Tours, brought the gospel to the life of 
peasants in the country areas where there had been no gospel, during the fourth century.'° 
Glover and Kane called him the “pioneer missionary of Gaul,” and point out that Martin 
was a soldier who adopted military method to train a young army of monks to deliver the 
gospel.’' While the military method used by Martin of Tours would be highly questioned 
in today’s world, training students would not be questioned. Training for students to go 
on short-term mission work is highly important because students need to be prepared in 
advance in order to have an idea of how to share their faith. Students tend to be prepared 
to share their faith during a worship talk, or at VBS, but they are seldom prepared for 
sharing their faith in a one on one situation. The training for students needs to be in the 
area of one on one presentation, as this is the most common way students share their faith 


in a short-term mission trip with both locals and fellow students. 
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The next example regarding student missions from the Dark Ages is not a student 
at all, but rather an adult who invested in cultivating students for missions. Howard writes 
that Columba, who lived from 521 to 597, founded monasteries that sent monks out to 
establish new monasteries. Further, these often became centers through which whole 
tribes were able to find Christianity.'* The most famous of his journeys happened when 
he was forty-two and he set out on a journey with twelve companions and students to 
develop a monastery on Iona, an island off the west coast of Scotland.'? Glover and Kane 
described this monastery as “the most noted missionary school in history” and one that 
held the “greatest amount of evangelistic influence.”'* Some of the concepts that 
Columbia established so long ago seem to be resurfacing in the modern day short-term 
mission movement, such as the idea of traveling with companions and students. Part of a 
short-term mission experience is the travel, including getting to the destination and the 
travel that needs to be done at the destination. Often, this travel time can become optimal 
for teaching moments between the leaders and the students, even when the trip plan does 
not specify that this should be the case. Another concept established by Columbia and 
shared with current short-term mission projects involves providing guidance. Columbia 
established monasteries that became the best missionary schools, the students on a short- 
term mission trip get coaching on how to share their faith without being offensive while 


on the trip and once they return home. 
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The next historical example of student missions involves Boniface, who lived 
from 680-754, and who also came from the academic arena. He was known as the 
Apostle to Germany and due to him being considered a “deep scholar, great organizer 
and an ardent evangelist,” he was thought to have a great impact on the student 
community. ° Kane wrote that, because of Boniface, “Great monasteries were established 
at Reichenau (724), Faulda (744), and Lorch (763).”" 

Thus, even in the middle ages, the academic community made great strides in 
both world evangelism and missions. The tradition that began in biblical times continued 
through the dark ages and has led to connections with the modern day student mission 
movement. The roots of the modern day mission movement started to center around 
universities, as universities grew to be a noteworthy part of modern life. 

Howard illustrated how the student mission movement continued in the modern 
era through the work of Peter Heiling.'” Heiling was a law student in Germany in the 
early 1600s, and went as a missionary to Africa. He ultimately translated the scriptures 
into Amharic, and challenged fellow students with the idea of mission work.!* Howard 
pointed out the “impetus to leave his own land and carry the gospel to another part of the 
world came when he banded together with fellow students to pray and work for the 
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extension of the church overseas.” 
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Again, focusing on what can be applied to student short-term mission projects 
today based on what is learned from Peter Heiling, we find the power of friendship to 
bond together to promote God above self. Some of the risk of exposing students to short- 
term missions 1s the lack of clarity as to what to do with missionary students when they 
come back from such a trip. Each student is forced to grow when confronted by the 
different culture, the poverty, or the openness to God that may be missing. Every student 
bonds with other trip participants, promising not to forget what is learned and to take it 
home. But there is something to be learned from Heiling and his friends’ commitment to 
each other and to the cause. Horton, in his article, explained that even in the best planned 
mission trip, when every detail of planning his gone forward and student lives have been 
changed, the one thing typically not planned for is what to do when the student returns 
home.” The Heiling lesson to be applied to student short-term missions is to clarify a 
mission lifestyle change that can be accomplished and continued even when students 
return to their home. The second lesson that can be applied from Heiling is to follow 
what God is calling you to do. Howard pointed out that Heiling did not have successors 
or even a great following, but he translated the Bible, which opened the doors for 
successful missions for many years after he died.”' Students need to learn that God often 
calls people to build something for the future, and just because it may not seem to be the 
most successful project, or they cannot see the impact it may have, God has a vision for 


the future. 
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The next student mission that was linked to the modern worldwide mission 
movement started in 1732 and Howard stated that this movement’s roots can be traced to 
the Moravians who were the first missionaries set sail for St. Thomas.” Schenck also 
points out that this group was part of the first missionary movement, but goes on to 
express that the “soul purpose was saving souls from heathenism.”*? Howard indicates 
that this movement was started by Count Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, who accepted 
God’s call at age ten, and by the age of sixteen, he had a group of students dedicating 
their prayers and vision to taking the gospel worldwide.” Kane points out that as a young 
man in grammar school, Zinzendorf decided to devote his time and treasure to the cause 
of Christ, without a clear understanding of what that would look like. He soon adopted 
the lifelong motto, “I have one passion; it is He and He alone.” From 1710 -1716 
Zinzendorf started to put some shape to his devotion to Christ, while at the Paedagogium 
School. He began to meet with five other boys who formed, “the Order of the Grain of 
Mustard Seed.” It was as a student with his friends that he took the first steps and 
developed a vision to spread the gospel to other parts of the world.”° Glover and Kane 
expressed how Zinzendorf and his young bride, while at the marriage alter, “covenanted 


together with the Lord to renounce their rank and devote their property as well as 
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themselves to the service of Christ.””’ Zinzendorf’s story holds three deep challenges to 
Christian students today. The challenges simply are: the acceptance of the call, 
friendships, and example to others. 

Glover and Kane point out David Brainerd (1718-1747) as a person of great 
influence in the arena of student missions. Brainerd died at the early age of twenty-nine, 
but left behind a legacy of strong mentoring. His missionary career was short, only 
lasting three to four years, but his influence seems to be everlasting. “It was Brainerd’s 
holy life that influenced Henry Martyn to become a missionary and was a prime factor in 
William Carey’s inspiration . . . we can trace the spiritual lineage from step to step .. . 
Edwards, Carey, Judson and ever onward in the true apostolic succession or spiritual 
grace and power and world-wide ministry.”*® The example of Brainerd’s mentoring is 
one that is relevant to students today in that students do not often have long term 
relationships with the people they perceive to be their mentors; often when students find 
their high school years complete, the time with their mentor has also come to an end. 
Another lesson can be learned from Brainerd’s example of being a good mentor and 
living life as a positive example to others. This was especially presented as a challenge 
for students going on this short-term mission project, because the people at the mission 
site and back at home would be looking at the students’ example and assessing whether 
they are being genuine in their life. 

The next example of student mission was described by Howard as an account of 
the activities of Charles and John Wesley. Howard stated that in 1726 Charles Wesley 
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entered the Christ Church College in Oxford, and formed a society of students to study 
the classics and the New Testament. This society became known as the “Holy Club.””? 
Even though both John and Charles Wesley became great missionaries, it was a direct 
result of this club that they and so many of the Oxford students got excited to share the 
message of Christianity with the Indians who did not know Jesus Christ.°° When 
examining the work of Charles and John Wesley, the amount of mission work they 
completed may be almost overwhelming. But when it comes to student mission, the 
“Holy Club” they formed is really exciting. 

Students who participated in this short-term mission project had opportunities to 
develop a bond, and although perhaps not as strong as that of the members of the “Holy 
Club”, they had an opportunity to nurture and expand their friendship base with many 
other students who committed to make a difference in the lives of someone else. Over 
their spring break during the mission trip, these friendships may have become a 
foundation for keeping each other grounded in their faith and interested in future mission 
work. 

Another student who had a large impact in the student mission field was Charles 
Simeon. Howard articulated, “No summary of the movement of God among students in 
England would be complete without reference to Charles Simeon.” He pointed out that 
while Simeon was in college in 1779, he accepted Christ, and as a result of the student 
ministry he subsequently started, other students formed the Jesus Lane Sunday School in 
1827, the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1811 and the Inter-Varsity Fellowship of 
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England in 1877.°' These groups were joined by many students, and became a vehicle to 
teach the students themselves how to model Christ while living out the gifts God gave 
them and provided a safe arena to grow their spiritual lives. 

This example from history is one that directly fits into the modern short-term 
mission concept. One of the goals of the short-term mission project is to remove students 
from their everyday normal lives and give them an opportunity to be Christ to someone 
else, and also establish a safe place where each of them can practice being a disciple 
through their own spiritual walk. This might include how they treat other students on the 
trip and how they represent God to the local people. 

The next significant events in the development of student missions occurred in 
North America. Howard detailed information about Samuel Mills, who was converted at 
seventeen years old. In 1806, Mills and several other students at Williams College in 
Massachusetts, volunteered for mission work and formed the first student missionary 
society in America.** Glover and Kane explained that, even as a student, in Mills’ soul 
“the missionary passion had begun to burn from thevey hour of his conversion.” 
Schenck pointed to this as the start of the mission movement in the United States, 
commonly known as “the haystack movement,” that began when these students 
developed “the American Board of Foreign Mission.’”** Kane explained it with more 


detail when he described this meeting as a “kindled fire whose sparks were destined to be 
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carried to the ends of the earth.” Kane further explained how, frequently, this group of 
students would meet in a grove of maples near the campus to pray and discuss missions. 
A storm suddenly came up and they raced under a haystack where they continued the 
discussion and prayer while trapped by rain. When it was done, they stood to their feet 
and said, “We can do it if we will.” And this was the birth of both the “Haystack 
Movement” and the start of “the American Board of Foreign Mission.”*° 

The important lessons today’s students can take from Mills are in relation to his 
conversion and his passion for missions. Regarding his conversion, as stated above, Mills 
was converted at seventeen years old. This was the average age of the students who 
participated in this short-term mission trip project. Many students do not understand 
conversion today; they almost always feel there has to be “perfection” with their 
conversion experience. Many of them do not understand conversion as a starting point, 
but rather see it as the point at which God has made you perfect, incorporating a 
perfectionistic-type theology. Horton pointed out that students who attend a short-term 
mission trip “will better understand missions as a lifestyle.”*° Therefore, one of the goals 
for students on this short-term mission trip was to develop a passion and better 
understanding of missions for the rest of their lives. 

Student missions have an impact wherever and whenever students get involved in 
mission or ministry and truly invest in it. Spalding wrote how the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church would not exist as it is today if it were not for a youth movement in 1849, prior to 


the establishment of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. This movement included 
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seventeen-year-old John Loughborough preaching of Christ’s coming. Other workers in 
this movement were also young; James White was twenty years old, and Ellen Harmon 
White was seventeen. Uriah Smith joined the movement when he was twenty and John 
Andrews was already writing and speaking for the movement by age twenty. t George 
Knight illustrated how this young group began the Seventh-day Adventist world mission 
movement by sending John Andrews to Europe as the denomination’s first foreign 
missionary in 1874.78 

This directly related to the attendees of this mission trip in that they were 
Seventh-day Adventist young people and would be doing some of the very same 
activities at the mission site that this young movement did in 1849. It was hoped that as a 
result of the trip, some of the youth would grab hold of this vision and incorporate it into 
their lives after the trip, continuing to speak and write not just of mission work, but of 
Christ’s leading in their lives and in the continued Adventist movement. 

As a result of the formation of the American Board of Foreign Missions and other 
boards that followed the Haystack Movement, mission work became more organized and 
led to the establishment of societies for missions on college campuses. Howard reviewed 
how mission societies grew, and stated that by 1856 there were one hundred fifty six 
colleges and forty-six seminaries with these missionary societies.*’ Schenck reported that 


these mission societies developed many schools, colleges and medical centers to foster 
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the growth of the native church in foreign lands.*° The establishment of so many societies 
provided opportunities for students to volunteer after graduation, and challenged them 
with the goal of being a missionary. Upon close examination of the development of 
student missions, it appears that nothing brought the mission movement closer and made 
more students want to be part of this movement than having these societies sharing with 
college students every day. 

Another important development in the student mission movement, pointed out by 
Howard, was the development of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 
(SVM) in 1888." As this movement established itself as a presence on college campuses, 
the goals were more clear; to help students consider missions, challenge students to 
support missions, guide students to become missionaries, keep student who stayed at 
home interested in missions, and to ensure strong backing of missions in the future.” The 
growth of the Student Volunteer Movement was amazing. By the time of their first 
convention in 1891, there were ‘6,200 Student Volunteers from 352 educational 
institutions,” and over 321 volunteers had sailed for a career in overseas mission 
service."’ The Student Volunteer Movement remained active with both increases and 
decreases in activity until 1959. There were external issues that may have helped with 


the success of the Student Volunteer Movement. Senter wrote about a new missionary 
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development that arose from the local church in the 1920s, when churches began to 
emphasize a direct personal contact with God and allow girls to have more of a role in 
church, becoming full participants in missionary efforts and youth ministry.*° This shift 
in local church thinking may not have seemed like much, but it allowed more students to 
have participation in the mission field, increasing missionary volunteers. This movement 
led to more teaching about mission in youth and children’s classes at local churches. 
Many churches even started to give reports on what was happening in the mission fields, 
and promote the needs of the mission fields, while local churches in the United States 
started to adopt mission projects to send supplies to. 

This shift of mission societies became extremely active in many colleges, and the 
mission education efforts of local churches started to affect youth ministry in the local 
church as well. Senter expressed how, in the 1930s and 1940s, youth ministry began to 
focus on outreach evangelization, adolescent ownership and student leadership.*° Many 
of the local church teachers started to realize that they might be training the next 
missionary, and wanted to encourage better skills to use in the mission field. Thus the 
push in youth ministry reflected the needs of the mission field. 

During the 1950s, Senter explains, the Christian campaigns and rallies lead to a 
revival movement among Christians. The Billy Graham Crusades brought revival. In 
addition, Wheaton College reported a revival, as well as Wheaton Academy, Huntington 
College, Greenville College, Pasadena College, John Brown University, Ashbury 
College, and Northern Baptist Seminary. There was also revival movement noted in high 
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schools during that time. For example, Columbus, Ohio junior and senior high school 
students were meeting twice a week to pray for their schools. From these revival efforts 
came new students who had a new passion for Christ and a commitment to Christian 
nurture. These ranks advanced youth leadership that lead to the youth mission movement 
that would emerge during the following years."” This period of revival was followed by a 
dead year, without the dynamics of the previous year. This dry spell led many of the 
students to wonder what God had in store for their future, and it was a result of the 
students asking this question that seems to have lead into the next student mission 
movement, when short-term missions were born. 

Operation Mobilization began because of one house wife’s prayer for a group of 
high school students. She asked God to touch the world through these students in 1955.*8 
She had recognized the dedication and the thoughtfulness in these students, and knew 
God had a plan for them, but did not know how high school student could have an impact 
on the world, so she left it in God’s hands and continued to pray. Two years later, in 
1957, a group of three students raised money and traveled without supervision to Mexico 
to do mission work for the summer. They again traveled in 1960 to Europe for another 
summer, and from the success of these missions, the three decided to launch Operation 
Mobilization to challenge students to short term missions.” Their goal for each of these 
trips was to spend the summer in missions that they believed God was calling them to. At 
the end of the summer, these students were sold on the idea of offering this type of short 
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term mission project to students from the United States to travel around the world 
spending their summers serving where God called them. 

An interesting development happened along with the launch of Operation 
Mobilization. Senter points out that in 1958, it became common for youth ministry to 
support denominational missionaries, and receive denominational mission education.*” 
The remarkable part of the teaching and the support of missions being taught in the local 
church youth ministries was the effect it had on the students and the teachers. The 
students and teachers started to ask when it would be their turn to participate in mission 
work. Some of the teachers began asking why they couldn’t take their youth group to a 
mission site to really learn about mission work. 

This line of questioning led to one of the first documented student short-term 
mission trips. Lorren Cunningham, a minister and youth leader in the Los Angeles area, 
led a short-term mission trip to Hawaii in 1960. A vision came to him during that year, 
and he founded Youth with a Mission.*' The idea that youth need to serve in missions, 
just as adults need to serve in missions was born. 

Operation Mobilization reports that in 1963, two thousand Christians joined to 
provide summer mission support and work to Europe, and today over 5,500 Christians 
are serving in over 110 countries.>” From its’ beginning, the goal of Operation 


Mobilization was to run summer student missions, however, since then they have 
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expanded and now offer mission work of all types, including summer projects, short-term 


1.°3 Youth with a Mission may 


projects and traditional longer term mission work as wel 
have conducted the first documented student based short term mission trip, but their goal 
was never short term mission. Their goal has always been to help provide mission 
experiences with evangelism training.’ 

The idea of a denominational student short-term mission trip came to the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church from Chris Blake, Editor of Insight Magazine, a Seventh-day 
Adventist Teen magazine. He believed that Seventh-day Adventist Students deserve to 
have a spiritual workout to keep them spiritually in shape, much like a physical work out 
to keep in physical shape. Thus in 1990, a North American denomination based student 
short term mission trip launched under the name Ultimate Workout, and has continued 
ever since.” 

Even though the first short-term mission trip had launch and student missions 
were finding much success as a movement in the United States, Horton pointed out that 
in 1965, only 540 people participated in a short-term mission trip. Horton also recorded 
that an estimated one and one half million people participated in a short-term mission trip 
in 2008, and refers to short-term missions as a thriving business. He also stated that short- 


term missions have their critics; many long term missionaries believe small groups 


arriving and leaving take away from the long term goal of a mission, and others say the 
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money that people spend to go on these trips would be better invested if it were sent 
directly to the mission. However, Horton also stated that he believes that short-term trips 
are worth it because of the changes that they produce in the students who participate. °° 

Trends in short-term mission trips continue to evolve. Authors Howell, Livermore 
and Priest in their article in Christianity Today suggest mission planners weigh the 
planned mission trip to determine if it will actually accomplish the intended goals. The 
article suggests that the leader consider the value of a stateside trip rather than an 
international one.*’ The stateside mission trip is a newer trend of short-term mission trips 
and seems to be growing in popularity. Maranatha Volunteers International, an 
organization that coordinates short-term mission projects, follows this trend reporting, 
“Maranatha also works extensively in North America, building churches, schools, and 
working on refurbishment projects.”°® 

Another trend that can be gleaned from today’s short-term mission trips is the 
student movement. Maranatha Volunteer International data indicates that the number of 
people participating in short-term mission trips is on the rise and, half of the people on 


their mission trips are under the age of twenty, demonstrating a high level of involvement 


by students. 
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An interview with Steve Case, the leader of the Ultimate Workout Mission trip, - 
says that the Ultimate Workout is still thriving after twenty-two years. The participation 
in their mission trips has leveled off to 125-160 high school students a year, with the 
2012 mission trip enjoying 137 students of which one half were first time missionaries. In 
2009 the organizers took a new direction in developing student leaders and formed teams 
comprised of one male and one female adult leader, and all other leaders were teens. The 
teen leadership model was used again in 2010 but changed to a collegiate format in 2011. 
In 2012 the collegiate format saw an increase in participation indicating a positive 
change. 

In the fall of 2012 the Ultimate Workout group has decided to return to the site of 
a previous short-term mission trip. They will be visiting a church they helped build ten 
years ago and hold a revival meeting. Their hope is to renew interest and increase the size 
of the congregation. 

Case pointed out that not every new short-term mission idea has met with success. 
An attempt to launch an alumni trip that mimicked the Ultimate Workout failed to draw 
alumni and the majority of the participants were almost exclusively first time 
missionaries. 

Another way short-term missions are developing today is in the area of church 
planting. Lasater requests that each person attending a short-term mission trip be ready to 
share their personal conversion story, and they will be directed to teach the nationals how 


to share their stories as well, all in a church like settings. Bender and Sims write about 
“Jack Lasater, "How to Give Away Your Faith on Your Short-Term Mission Trip," 
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the church planting concept in short-term mission trips. In 2006 the focus was on oral 
communications which evolved into story-telling and in 2012 short-term mission teams 
are teaching church planting to the nationals.°! 

The history of student mission trips is a part of the theology, study and history of 
the church. It is known as the theology of mission or missiology.” The word missiology 
came into being between 1920-1925 as people began to delve deeper into the mission of a 
church or denomination. Missiology shows students the impact that they can have on a 
church, the nation and the world. God wants students to partner with God in missions to 
change the world. This is the most valuable lesson drawn from the history of student 


missions. 
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Biblical Foundation 


Old Testament Isaiah 61:1-2 in the New International Version states: 

' The Spirit of the Sovereign Lord is on me, because the Lord has anointed me to 

preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to 

proclaim freedom for the captives and release from darkness for the prisoners, 
“To proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor and the day of vengeance of our God, 
to comfort all who mourn, 

White writes about Isaiah 61:1-2, “As we follow Christ’s example of labor for the 
good of others, we shall awaken their interest in the God whom we love and serve.” 
This description underscores the applicability of this verse as an Old Testament base for 
the study of mission trips as a means to deepen students’ connection to their local 
congregation. By challenging students to become part of the redemption process, we 
create a shared interest with those who love and serve Christ. However, to help with the 
full understanding of this verse, several of the critical issues need to be addressed, such as 
who authored the book of Isaiah, when the book was written, who this book written for, 
and how this applies today. 

The attempt to understand who authored the book of Isaiah leads into one of the 
first debates about the book of Isaiah. Smart introduced the problem by writing that the 


author’s name in Isaiah Chapter 35, 40 to 66 is beyond recovery, but calls this writer “the 


evangelist of the Old Testament.”®° At the same time, the Seventh-day Adventist 
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Commentary stated, “the prophet Isaiah was the author of the book called by his name.” 
This argument stemmed from the idea that the writing seems to be from the standpoint of 
someone around the time of the close of the Babylonian exile; therefore, Adventists 
believe he had prophetic foreknowledge leaving one person as the author.°” Smart points 
out that the idea that there could be a third author of Isaiah or chapters 56-66 was a 
“product of the period after the return of the prophet and his exiles to Palestine.” 
Although the authorship of Isaiah is one that is debated, it appears to be most readily 
accepted that there were two authors, but one may note that there are some who believe 
there was only one author, and others who believe the possibility of many more. 

The discussion of the authorship of Isaiah leads to the question regarding parts or 
sections of Isaiah. The question is whether Isaiah is one part because it has one author, or 
if this book needs to be looked at as two parts with two authors, or if it should be looked 
at as three parts with two or more authors. Isaiah should be looked at in more than one 
section, whether to break it up into two sections, three sections or even four sections, the 
writing styles are different and should be looked at as more than one section. 


Brueggemann says, “On the basis of literary genre, historical allusions and theological 


formulations,” Isaiah should be looked at in different sections.” So while the authorship 
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of Isaiah may be hard to determine, what is important is to determine the voice of the 
writer by when it was written, who it was written for, and how it applies. 

After a review of the authorship of Isaiah, the next question that will help to 
clarify the full context of the book is the question of when it was written. This leads into 
a smaller debate than that of authorship, but one that is still connected to authorship. If 
one follows the Seventh-day Adventist belief of one author, one finds that “Isaiah did his 
work during the height of the Assyrian supremacy” from 745 BC to 669 BC.” Blank 
would confirm this timeframe for Isaiah; he identifies Isaiah showing up at 701 BC when 
Jerusalem was in crisis.”! However, he identifies a Second Isaiah, a “shadow” of Isaiah, 
who writes Second Isaiah.” Blank goes on to give 538 BC as a probable date for the 
Second Isaiah, this “shadow” Isaiah, which would be the section where Isaiah 61:1-2 
appears.’? The idea of another time period is also confirmed by Brueggemann, who 
writes of a 160 year pause between Isaiah 39 and Isaiah 40.”* But as he looks more 
toward Isaiah 61, he indicates that it was written more between the rebuilding of the 
temple with worship being revived, and the restoration of the Torah community, which 
put the time period soon after 520 BC.”° Hanson pushes the time frame a little when he 


suggests other Biblical references lead to an understanding that Isaiah was written 
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between Sheshbazzar’s unsuccessful attempt to rebuild the temple and Zerubbabel’s 
completion of the temple in 515 BC.” Westermann sums it up by stating this activity fell 
between 537 BC and 521 BC and he suggests the year 530 BC but also states we have no 
idea of its duration, which leads to the belief that it was written in a few years.’’ To sum 
up the available information, it would be safe to state that Isaiah 61:1-2 was written in the 
latter part of the sixth Century BC. 

Once an understanding is reached as to when Isaiah was written, the next question 
to be asked in order to find the context of a verse would be to whom was the verse 
written. 

When reviewing what the Seventh-day Adventists believe, one finds the one 
author who was living in a troubled world where many of God’s people had given up on 
God and had become followers who said they followed but had no action, and where 
poverty had led many into a life of slavery without hope. Isaiah introduced the idea that a 
remnant would stay faithful to God; they would be the ones to lean on God and not 
worldly alliances. He made it clear that the only path to safety would be a path laid in 
God, and God’s ways of righteousness and holiness. The latter parts of the book hold the 
description of Christ as a suffering Savior and also set forth the great mission of the 


church to be a light.” 
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Hanson took a different view, perhaps because of providing a different time 
frame, or because of having the belief in another author. He reported the historical setting 
as one in which some of the exiled community chose to leave Babylon to rebuild Zion 
and restore their customs. But this section of Isaiah would have been written to people 
who did not experience the fulfillment of prosperity, peace and joy; instead, the 
background was that of severe hardship that prevailed from the unsuccessful attempts to 
rebuild the temple until it was completed in 515 BC. He then shares that in this third 
section of Isaiah, God’s purpose was not lost, but can be applied to each situation; God’s 
presence can meet the challenges.” 

Westermann addressed the timeframe of third Isaiah by adding that there was no 
change for the better as the people had believed it was proclaimed to be; from that we are 
given a description of difficulties and confusion during this period. But he also wrote, 
“this is a period we have scarcely any other information.”*° After making this point, 
Westermann makes no other comments about the state of the people of this historical 
setting. 

To summarize the issue as to who Isaiah was writing to, one could say the people 
of God were in hard times and were in a phase of rebuilding their existence, and that 
through all of the struggles, the message being portrayed in the writings of Third Isaiah 
was to hold onto God. Maybe a contemporary way of saying this would be to say that 
when it seems as though all of your values are shaken, God still needs to be the strongest 


or highest value you hold. 
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Attempting to translate this section of Isaiah from writings on the page to 
something relevant for a person today and in connection to the student short-term mission 
project, leads us into the next section: how does this verse apply today? 

Essex wrote that this verse can be connected to today by considering where it is 
most commonly heard. She explained that this verse is used commonly in a sermon or 
scripture reading for an ordination service.®' But she went on to say that this “reminds the 
people that for God, it is always people first.”*” And, “God calls us into community, 
where we stand in solidarity with those who hunger and thirst for good news.”*? In many 
ordination services, the goal is to dedicate the person in the ministry to service of God; 
this ordination would be very similar to the anointing in Isaiah 61:1. The New 
Interpreters Bible One-Volume Commentary speaks of this anointing as being a critical 
part of the verse, saying “Yahweh has anointed me”. This is a surprising description, 
because anointing usually applies to priests or kings, not prophets. It is thus a distinctive 
way of claiming a divine commission and undergirds the message that follows. The good 
news is that Yahweh is bringing redress to the city’s overlords and thus liberation to its 
oppressed people.”** This message speaks directly to people today, both in the church 
and out of the church. Today, people are oppressed, by economics, lack of real 
relationships, and a lack of knowledge of God. Brueggemann stated that people of today 
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are in an exile; an exile of a military empire, industrial empire and scientific empire. One 
could call these empires “consumer capitalism.”* Today’s Christian needs an anointing 
to accept the mission of offering liberation to these oppressed and exiled people. 

White reflected on this verse by writing, “The world is full of men and women 
who are carrying a heavy burden of sorrow and suffering and sin. God sends God’s 
children to reveal to them God who will take away the burden and give them rest. It is the 
mission of Christ’s servants to help, to bless, and to heal.”®° In this description, she was 
writing for today, pointing out that this verse is a description of the mission of God to be 
accomplished by God’s servants. The servant principle can be better understood by 
exploring Dulles’ Models of the Church, specifically looking into the section the Church 
as servant. Dulles used three points to describe the term servant: a servant does work 
under orders and not freely, a servant works for the good of other interests not for their 
own good, and a servant does work that is humble and demeaning.*’ Brueggemann 
pointed out that there is an intimate connection between human vocation and Yahweh 
resolve, and the action of service can become a powerful ministry to the marginalized, 
powerless and weak, offering to restore them to a fully functioning community of joy, 
faith and well-being founded in God.** In her writings regarding this verse, Essex stated 


that the act of service challenges us to help create a community that thrives in justice, 
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kindness and compassion.*® When one enters into this servant attitude, it seems to create 
a life of both changing experience and helping people change from exile to community. 

This life changing experience and servant attitude can also be found in a mission 
experience. Piper wrote about missions, saying, “All of history is moving toward one 
great goal, white-hot worship of God and his Son among all the peoples of the earth. 
Missions is not that goal. It is the means. And for that reason it is the second greatest 
human activity in the world.”°? Mouton also does an exceptional job merging this servant 
principle with student missions when he wrote that students are powerless observers until 
they are challenged and allowed to take action, and then they can put their faith into 
action by serving others. These actions of service can be a most powerful tool in 
developing a heart and mind of Christ.”! 

In Knight’s writings, he described an unfolding of a new calling to Israel to go 
beyond what they had known before they had been anointed to act. They were not to just 
sit and enjoy God, but were also now commissioned.”” When looking at several of the 
descriptions of what the people of Israel were called to do, this can very easily be 
compared to what a short-term student missionary can be called to do today. One of the 
first things Knight pointed out was that Israel was to bring good tidings to the afflicted. 


This meant first to find a way of showing God’s forgiveness and bringing them home to 
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God.” The afflicted would not understand the forgiveness until the afflictions had been 
addressed. Once the affliction had been addressed, the afflicted person would be open to 
forgiveness and coming home. A person who is thirsting to death will have a difficult 
time understanding forgiveness and accepting the home God is offering, until they have 
had a drink of water. Stearns describes his experience of presenting the gospel and 
dedicating houses in India, after the city of Gujarat had been flattened. He and his team 
dedicated the first one hundred houses that were built, with many of the people of the city 
and elders watching but not understanding the language. The team gave the houses to the 
people and knew that these people, who had never been exposed to God, were now open 
and “heard” the gospel.”* These points apply directly to what is accomplished in a short- 
term mission trip. First, the students are called to go beyond and are not expected to just 
sit and enjoy a short-term trip. Students are expected to act on behalf of the needs of 
others, to show God’s forgiveness, and try to lead others to the home God is calling each 
of them to, home into a relationship with God. 

In Bruggemann’s writing, another connection can be identified between the verse 
and a short-term mission trip. He points out that for the developing Judaism, Isaiah 61:1- 
2 is offering restoration, a total restoration for the land, security, stability and well-being 
to the entire community. The good news for the individual is the offer of rehabilitation of 


life from impoverishment, powerlessness and despair.”> When exploring the concept of 
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the short-term mission trip, it is clear that the work done will bring a certain restoration 
for the community. Each job that is accomplished helps to establish renewal, whether it is 
fixing roofing on homes, helping fix meals to feed the community, or sharing Jesus in an 
outreach, each project helps provide restoration for the community. 

In the book Student Ministry, Mouton almost quoted Isaiah in a modern day 
context as he wrote about the importance of community follow up. He identified broken 
hearts and opened eyes after the passions were stirred and commitments were made, in 
both the students attending a short-term mission trip and the community where the 
mission is located.”° Where the community restoration happens, the individual restoration 
also occurs. On the job site, serving meals, or helping with students on campus, 
individual connection and restoration develops between the participants and the 
community simply from sharing their lives and sharing their God. This restoration is 
simply a way of demonstrating that this is what God does. Knight puts it like this, “This 
is how God always works. He ‘sends out’, extends his ‘self into human flesh, thereby 
employing that flesh by motivating it to do his will.”?’ 

Another way of examining Isaiah in regard to its connection to support of the 
mission experience would be to look at it in the time frame of the children of Israel. 
Westermann gives the date of the exile being “between the destruction of Jerusalem in 
587 and the downfall of the Babylonian empire in 539.””° Later in his book, he points out 


that this section of Isaiah is an instruction given after the first exiles arrived home in 537, 
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and is not spoken during the exile, or to people being held in exile.” Westermann also 
makes the connection that when the writer of Isaiah 61:1 says “the Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me,” he is showing a connection to the pre-exile prophets. Then the Isaiah writer 
claims anointing, which is making the point that he has full authorization of the Lord, and 
finally through the rest of the verse, the writer is proclaiming change on those to whom 
he is sent.'°° The application of this to a mission trip became clear as the author 
considered the writer of Isaiah as a missionary to his own people. The people who were 
in exile were not able to fully practice their religious traditions, and were in need of a 
reconnection to God. One could say the Isaiah writer was making a missionary statement 
that he was there to teach the people of God again. The students who served on the short- 
term mission trip were like the Isaiah writer in their mission to teach people about God. 

Knight makes the statement, “Mankind’s great sin is in resisting the awesome 
might of the Spirit and in not having the faith and the loyalty to let the Spirit act through 
them.”?°! This challenge of allowing the Spirit to work though people, as missionaries 
and as followers of God, leads to consideration of the next verse, Acts 1:8. 

But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes on you; and you will be 

my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the 
earth. (NIV) 

After reading this verse, a student missionary can almost immediately establish a 
connection to an adventure through identifying themselves as a witness, and participating 


in mission work for the sake of Christ. Gaventa describes this connection like this: 
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“Opening the Acts of the Apostles begins a journey that takes travelers beyond domestic 
boarders into unfamiliar territory where passports are invalid and embassies afford little 
protection." Understanding the adventures found in witnessing, travel and mission 
work creates an almost uncontrollable draw to a short-term mission experience. Using 
this understanding of Acts as a launching point for a look into verse requires one to 
establish a deeper understanding of what is going on around this verse. Gaining this 
understanding, again, comes best from dissecting a verse into four key points, which are: 
who wrote it, when was it written, who was it written for, and how does it apply today? 

The first question considered in searching out the deeper understanding of Acts 
1:8 is the question of who wrote this verse. When looking into the authorship, it was 
important to take a broad look at what authorship is being suggested. The New Jerome 
Bible commentary began its review of the authorship of Acts by pointing out that it was 
an anonymously written book.’ The Seventh-day Adventist commentary stated, “The 
introduction of the book of Acts makes it clear that the Gospel of Luke and the book of 
Acts were written by the same author.” The commentary continued by stating that the 
early church had no concern with the canonicity of the book, and accepted it into the New 
Testament writings, presuming Luke as the author.'™* Witherington used a similar 


argument, stating that the external evidence that Luke was the author was pretty straight 
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forward, and he pointed to some of the earliest manuscripts that were written, as early as 
AD 80-170, that list Luke as the author.'° Another point he made about the external 
evidence was the open acceptance of the book of Acts as Luke’s work, stating, 
“testimony about Luke-Acts from both manuscript evidence and the church fathers is 
basically unanimous.”!”° Bock repeated the same conclusion and many of the same 
arguments, taking a deep look at who the author was and concluding that Luke was the 
author, stating, “The external evidences strongly favor Luke as the writer of Acts,” 
Walaskay went through much of the book, examining the points that some critics use to 
deter from Luke’s authorship, but ultimately also leans toward Luke as the author of the 
book of Acts.'°8 Brown tends to identify Luke as the author as well, however he also 
points out that he believes the current opinion as to this point is evenly divided.'°? Most 
authors that were examined for this study share the traditional belief that Luke is the 
Author of Acts. 

Once an author is established, then a time frame can begin to be constructed as to 
when the book of Acts would have been written. According to the Seventh-day Adventist 


Commentary, Acts was written about the time frame AD 31-63, during the reign of 
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emperors Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero.'’” It also pointed out that the burning of 
Rome in AD 64 was the backdrop in which Luke wrote Acts.''' Considering all of these 
points, the commentary suggests Acts would have been written after AD 64,1 Walaskay 
established the date of the writing of Acts by first considering that Luke used Mark as a 
source, and concluding that therefore the date would have to have been after the writing 
of the book of Mark.’ He also considered Luke’s references to the Jewish-Roman war, 
which ended with the destruction of the temple in AD 70, and stated that it is unlikely 
Acts would have been written before the mid-70s, and so concluded that Acts could be 
assigned a date of AD 75 to 85.''* Gaventa used almost the exact same criteria but 
concluded with a time frame of AD 80s or 90s.''° In consideration of the points presented 
by these writers, it would appear safe to suggest that Acts would have been written 
sometime after AD 64 but before AD 100. 

As stated above, once a date has been established regarding the time frame of the 
verse, then for the best understanding of the verse one should proceed to the task of 
finding whom the author had in mind when he wrote the verse. Witherington addressed 


this issue by pointing out that the book was written to a person named Theophilus. '!° In 
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his description, Witherington stated, “We may conceive of Theophilus as a fairly recent 
convert who had not yet been thoroughly socialized, either in regard to knowing and 
grasping all the basic story of Jesus and his followers or to understanding all its 
theological, ethical and social consequences.”!!’ Gaventa took a different perspective, 
pointing out that the task of gathering the exact audience for the book of Acts can be a 
hazardous enterprise, because of the lack of information about Peter, Paul, the 
anonymous author traditionally believed to be Luke, and an undefined audience called 
Theophilus.'!* But Walaskay and Gaventa agree that Luke was written for Theophilus. 
However, Gaventa indicated that the writing was unclear as to who Theophilus really 
was, and pointed out that name is the Greek word for “lover of God,” therefore, he 
argued that the book was written for anyone seeking a deeper understanding of the 
Christian message or mission.''” Based on this statement, it would be easy to connect the 
book of Acts to every reader who is a “lover of God” or to anyone seeking the Christian 
message, or even a person seeking to know more of the Christian mission. 

As the developing connection between the book of Acts and who it was written 
for was established, Gaventa made another point, indicating that the book of Acts was 
written to a Jewish and Christian audience, because at that point in time there were only 
Jewish Christians.'”° And thus, one of the goals of Acts was to help the Jewish Christian 


community understand that the Christian mission was reaching far past the Jewish 
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community, past Samaria and to the ends of the earth.’?' A clear summary of this point 
can be found in Gaventa’s statement, “To say that God is faithful to Israel is by no means 
to say that God is confined to Israel, since as early as the promise of the witness to ‘the 
ends of the earth,’ it is clear that the gospel extends as far as humanity can be found.” !”” 
In summarizing the issue as to who the book was written for, it appears that the book of 
Acts was written to a lover of God, who was learning that the Christian message extends 
far beyond the Christian world and was really to mission even to the ends of the earth. 
Bock offered the challenge of looking beyond just who the book of Acts was written to, 
and to look into the purpose of the book. He stated, “Luke . . . put the content of tradition 
into his own words. He did this in order to indicate-how a new movement emerging out 
of Judaism came to incorporate Gentiles into the community of God.”!” 

After exploring some of the elements of who Acts 1:8 was written for, 
establishing that it was written for a lover of God who was seeking the Christian message 
and being challenged with a mission to take that message outside of the known Christian 
world, the next step to gain a deeper understanding of the verse was to explore how it 
applies to today’s world and to the short-term mission trip. 

Culy identifies an unusual Greek word duvayiv in this verse. This word in its 


context means “divine power is in view.” Culy reports this expression of divine power is 
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only seen in the “acts of the apostles.”'”* What makes this a significant point for today is 
that the writing was challenging future people with this Christian mission saying that they 
would receive the Spirit from the “acts of the apostles.” This Greek word indicated access 
to the same Spirit that was on the original apostles, making Christians of today the 
apostles of today. This same Spirit, known by the apostles, can be directly connected with 
the student missionaries attending the short-term mission trip and continuing to fulfill the 
call of the apostles through this current Christian mission. 

When Bence attempted to identify the author of Acts, he presented several crucial 
facts about Luke. One of those facts seemed to directly apply to readers of today and to 
students participating in short-term mission trips. The crucial fact is that Luke was a 
Gentile; Luke was an adopted member of God’s family, and was not one of the 
descendants of Abraham.’”° The application of this today lies in the connection of Luke 
as a member of God’s family. The gospel message and invitation needs to be delivered 
today just as Luke was writing about, by believers, witnesses and missionaries 
everywhere. The challenge Bence presents is to gain new understanding of the Kingdom 
of God. He wrote, “The Kingdom brought a new form of life to all people from Judea. . . 
to the ends of the earth, no matter what their politics.”!”° This message of Luke was a 
message that the Kingdom still offers a new form of life to everyone, no matter their 


background or politics. This challenge was one that was used to help the short-term 
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missionaries relate the message of Luke to their mission, demonstrating that this offer is 
still very real in life today. One of Bence’s final statements that relates to the missionary 
and which he reminds readers not to forget is, “The grace God gave to Luke, He still 
gives to us,”!*’ which sums up the importance of understanding the authorship of Acts 
and its relevance today. 

Walaskay referenced Acts 1:8 saying, “This is Jesus’ final statement to his 
apostles. He promises that they will receive power, not to rule but to witness.”!”° 
Walaskay’s statement provided a strong reminder to the students on the short-term 
mission that their rolé was to witness and serve, not to be served. White almost seemed to 
follow Walaskay as she wrote about Acts 1:8, describing the success of Philip’s work in 
Samaria. She pointed out how it led to the encouragement of the disciples to be Christ’s 
witnesses to all the ends of the earth.'”” The students participating in the trip were taught 
that their witness would be remembered long after the trip was over. While on the trip, 
everything done by the students would be observed and noted by the locals, including 
their teaching at worship and every interaction the students had with them and among 
each other. The missionary’s witness consists of far more than just what they talked about 


when they lead worship but rather how Christ is reflected through them to the entire 


mission trip at all times. 
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The New Jerome Biblical Commentary refers to this verse as a “center of 
gravity” ° in that it answers the question of what will happen to Christianity in this new 
period of time, the first time period after the death of Christ. The commentary points to 
this verse as establishing the universal mission in Jesus’ name; establishing it as a 
“comprehensive representation of Jesus through reenactment of his life’s ‘journey’” and 
stating that it “shares the risen Lord’s embassy with the Holy Spirit before the hostile 
tribunals of the world.”'?! This same process is happening in the churches of today. 
Churches everywhere are looking toward student ministries, wondering if the mission of 
the church will be established in the lives of the students, and even wondering if the 
churches will continue in the new generation. Churches are wondering if students will 
connect with their congregation and pick up the mission of Christ, representing God to 
the world around them, or will they slip away to be a missing or lost generation? 

As one looks at Acts 1:8 as a point where the mission of Christ is being laid 
before His followers to see if His mission will be adopted, understood and applied to their 
lives, it is a natural segue into Barna’s statements regarding connecting missions to 
students. Barna states that several connections need to be made to have students engage 
fully in the church. Some of his prime points include the premise that adults have to see 
spiritual development as primary, students should be motivated to action, adults must 


help to facilitate the appropriate linkage, and students have to see what it looks like.°* 
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Barna’s points create a clear and direct goal for a student short-term mission trip, as the 
ultimate goal of a mission trip is to have students grow in their spiritual development into 
a fully functioning disciple of Christ, whose choice is to represent Him to the world. One 
of the keys to this goal is to deepen the students’ connection to a local community 
congregation, where the student can have true fellowship of like believers. This is 
accomplished by having the group of students from the same faith based community and 
adults from the same faith based community on the same trip so there is some real 
common ground between each of the short-term missionaries and every participant after 
the trip. Another one of Barna’s points the mission trip targets is the motivation to action. 
Students have to sign up to go on the trip, raise money to help fund the trip, and 
ultimately go on the trip and serve others. The motivation to action must be deeper than 
just signing up and going because of the other steps required. 

Witherington stated that the verse calls for witnesses empowered by the Holy 

Spirit, to be sent out but it does not say how to witness, or whom they are witnessing 
to.'°3 When one applies these statements together it could be understood that witnesses, 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, are to represent Jesus and share His life in every direction. 
Applying this to students, Smith brings to light that students of today are trying to find 
how to use identity and individuality to connect to the larger good ina community 
without getting lost in the institution or structure of a religious association.'*4 When a 
student uses his or her individuality and identity to witness on a short-term mission 


project, the student will see how their uniqueness can be a strength, both on a mission trip 
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and in the local congregation. This in turn leads to a deeper connection to the local 


congregation than the student had experienced before. 


Theological Foundation 


The theological foundation for student short-term missions falls under the 
theology of missions also known as missiology. For this project, it was important to look 
at the missiology of the local church community, before examining some of the 
characteristics of how missiology relates to the student short-term missions. 

Missiology for the local church community is being added to and modified every 
day. It is almost like an ideal of what a church could become, and this ideal is close 
enough that churches can perceive a clear vision of how to strive for the goal. This 
theology for the church community will be considered in terms of four areas: definitions 
of missiology, descriptions of missiology, church struggles with missiology, and ideas to 
develop missional churches. 

The hastiest way of arriving at a definition is by referring to a dictionary, and 
according to dictionary.com, the definition of missiology is the theological study of the | 
mission of the church. This source goes on to explain that missiology as a word was first 
used between 1920-1925, even though the theological study of the mission of the church 


may have preceded the use of the word.'* 
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The dictionary definition is a really simple definition that makes church mission 
sound like a quick and easy ministry. However, Bosch offers this understanding, stating, 
“mission is a multifaceted ministry, in respect of witness, service, justice, healing, 
reconciliation, liberation, peace, evangelism, fellowship, church planting, 
contextualization and much more . . . our mission has to be multidimensional in order to 
be credible and faithful to its origins and character.”'*° Therefore, even though at first 
glance, missiology may seem easily understood, it quickly becomes very complex, 
challenging and central to what a church is about. 

As the understanding of this subject grows, it seems to become so much more 
complicated, which makes it important to remember that mission needs to be at the heart 
of everything Christians do. Wagner offers this view: “Once you decide to ask Jesus 
Christ to take control of your life, involvement in world mission is no longer optional.” !3’ 
Wagner further explains that this very complex ideal is actually very centralized in the 
identity a Christian holds by being a follower of Christ. 

Guder offers, “To be apostolic is, literally, to be sent out... . The missional 
church is apostle—sent out on behalf of the reign of God.”'** Looking at the statement 
Guder made, it becomes vividly clear that missiology must include the sending out of 
God’s people. Combining this with the teachings of Bosch and Wagner, it could be said 


that followers of Christ have no option but to go out and serve the world in every area 
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including witnessing, liberation, healing, and serving the community in any way a 
Christian can, by acting on behalf of Christ. 

When looking at the definition of the missiology, it is simple to apply the 
connection between church mission and student short-term missions; both church mission 
and student short-term missions are sent out, they are both a response to Christ being 
center in a life, and are both are a part of everything a Christian does. Because of this, it 
seems a natural step for a student who is following Christ to want to attend a short-term 
mission trip. 

Continuing to further clarify missiology requires adding more than just a 
definition, but also looking at other descriptions of missiology. Through other 
descriptions of missiology, the ideas behind church missions will begin to become more 
defined in this study. 

In providing descriptions of missiology, Bosch stated that the earliest form of 
mission was Jesus coming here to earth. If anyone can accurately understand mission, 
true primal mission behind the Christian missions, one must look, study and know the 
messianic sending of Jesus.'*? In this description of mission, Bosch refers back to the 
source, Jesus coming to the earth, indicating that as one learns this mission and more of 
their Savior, they will develop a real Christian mission. 

After reviewing the start of Christian mission in its primal sense, it can be 
determined that being missional is core to God’s action for humanity. Guder explains it 


like this, “mission is not merely an activity of the church. Rather, mission is the result of 
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God’s initiative, rooted in God’s purposes to restore and heal creation.” Mission is 
sending and is a central theme of God’s action in human history.'*° One of the clear 
aspects of this description is the part of humanity to represent Christ. It is crucial for man, 
as an individual, to comprehend God is sending people into the very world around them 
as His agents, and this is part of mans reinstatement. 

Another description of missiology comes from Piper, who writes, “God’s will is 
to be glorified in his Son by making him the center of all missionary proclamation. The 
supremacy of God is missions is affirmed Biblically by affirming the supremacy of his 
Son as the focus of all saving faith.”'*! This challenge is to put Christ in the center of all 
things, especially to proclaim Him in all things. Piper’s core is to proclaim God and let 
the world respond, while this is important, this needs to be added to the other writers who 
have demonstrate that missions is much larger and is accomplished by many avenues but 
each avenue needs to be a declaration of faith in God. 

These different definitions also help to create a more complete picture of what a 
missional community should look like, students on a short-term mission should be a 
model of this community; the student should be trying to learn and understand Christ’s 
mission on earth, the student is being “sent” on the trip, and God will be glorified when 
the student shares God with others. 

In this review of the different definitions of missiology some definitions seem to 
connect with church communities better than others, and the confusion comes when some 


churches seem to thrive while having a very similar mission to another church that seems 
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to struggle with the effectiveness of their mission. With the so many descriptions of 
missiology, and with missiology being so core to a prospering church community, it is no 
wonder that many churches often struggle with their mission. This leads to the next 
section of the study, Church Struggles with Missiology. 

The first area of struggle comes from churches that actually believe they are 
accomplishing their mission. Guder bring to light that the church centered model for 
missions is alive and well in the church of America, but it needs to be reconsidered. 
Currently their job is to find places and ways to spend the mission budget on a “real” 
mission opportunity rather than viewing their own congregation as the missionaries and 
sending them. They view evangelism as a committee project, usually defined as member 
recruitment at the church, and if there is church plant, that is more of a regional effort. 
This shows there is a real lack of exercise in missions.'** This model can give the illusion 
to the average church member that the church is fully engaged in mission work and there 
is no dependence on their involvement, thus not challenging apostolistic growth in their 
membership. This model does not allow most members to have personal commitment or 
spiritual growth in their life from missions. 

One reason that churches so easily lose their direction when it comes to 
missiology has to do wholly with the training of leadership. When it comes to a theology 
students or ministerial training, Guder points out that mission, or missiology, is usually 
just a subject included in the subject of practical theology rather than be a core track in 


church development.'*? This lack of training in ministry leaders is then often passed from 
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minster to lay leader until the church community at large does not have a full 
understanding of the mission of their church. 

Bosch almost follows Guder line of thought when he says theology and mission 
are forever connected. The theology is never to be what is presented to the people alone, 
but the mission is where they join together to move the people into action. Theology is to 
teach missions, as an element of renewal, when these are separated it is a detriment to the 
church and mission.'“* This is often an area that churches struggle with, churches often 
want the best teaching and preaching, and people often present the idea that their church 
has the best understanding of scripture, but rarely is there a church that tries to present 
theology with an action step, with missions. However, when missions do the talking first, 
then people minds can be open to hear what the church actually has to say. 

Missions can be hard to define because so many of the Christian churches are out 
to gain converts and teach local people the truth to each background that missionaries 
often ended up strictly preaching, mainly on end time events. Anderson wrote about this 
point, he shows that churches have a difficult time defining missions because they have 
been so tied to their end time Biblical teachings. He proposes that when one encounters 
mission, one encounters eschatology. His solution for this is found in his statement, “the 
greatest task for a theology of mission is indeed not to communicate knowledge.”'* 

When it comes to churches applying mission this is where the biggest problems 
arise. Guder creates a compelling cry that challenges anyone who knows Jesus to take 
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notice. He steers his readers to the crisis at hand that is certain and complex: “diminishing 
numbers, clergy burnout, the loss of youth, the end of denominational loyalty, biblical 
illiteracy, divisions in the ranks, the electronic church and its various corruptions, the 
irrelevance of traditional forms of worship, the loss of genuine spirituality, and 
widespread confusion about both the purpose and the message of the church of Jesus 
Christ.” Yet leaders of the church seem to believe the answers lay in the design of the 
service, or looking at the landscape differently, or targeting the correct demographic. But 
the Guder challenge is to look deeper. He states, “the real issues in the current crisis of 
the Christian church are both spiritual and theological.”!“° Most church have no idea how 
to change this crisis and just wait for the answer to come to them instead of taking a 
second look at their mission to make sure the church and its mission are actually lining 
up. 

The biggest problems students recognize in churches today are the examples 
churches are giving. When a church give a poor example by demonstrating to students 
that it has no commitment to its own mission and that the church may not have the 
knowledge of how to act on that mission, students find church to be unappealing. 
Therefore for a church to completely understand its mission and to act on the mission by 
creating a missional lifestyle, that church is going to help students develop a deeper 
connection with the church community. This leads to the next part of church missiology, 


ideas to develop missional churches. 
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Churches that are currently struggling to have a strong mission can develop one. 
There are several things that can be done to re-ignite the vision or help a church learn its 
vision for the first time. 

The first idea to help develop a missional church is to invest in preaching. A 
church member who hears the call of Christ in each sermon will want to respond in 
action. This action will help to develop missional churches. Guder points out that one 
element that can help a church with their missional approach to life is preaching. “The 
church must constantly hear the gospel afresh in order to discern its faithful response.”"*’ 
The response to Christ’s call is always to become more missional. 

The next idea to help develop a missional church is to empowering leadership. 
There is a natural flow of first hearing the call of Christ to serve and then witnessing 
church leadership accepting that challenge through serving the community. When 
leadership serves it set an example for anyone who is follow to trying a service lifestyle. 
Guder writes, “The Spirit empowers the church for mission through the gifts of people. 
Leadership is a critical gift, provided by the Spirit because, as the Scriptures demonstrate, 
fundamental change in any body of people requires leaders capable of transforming its 
life and being transformed themselves.”!® Leadership serving demonstrates Christ call in 


the leader. Burns writes, “The call to Christ is the call to serve. .. . The truth is that every 
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Christian leader must stoop to positions of service. Radical Christianity leads to servant 
hood.”!” Serving leaders can be one of the most transformative influences on a church. 

Another way to develop missional church is to teach people how to listen. 
Listening may sound like a simple task and one that people often participate in, but 
people need the challenge of listening to God’s word, to what God may be speaking and 
even listening to each neighborhood around the community; until a church person hears 
where the pain is there may be no ability to help offer the healing God wants the church 
member to provide to the community. Gelder and Zscheile teach of some keys to help 
develop ordinary church members into missional church members, the keys are simply to 
listen to God’s word in community, listen to the Spirit, listen and love their neighbor. 
These keys are very simple in the world of complex missional strategies yet return very 
dramatic rewards when the local disciple begins to practice them.’°° Teaching a church to 
truly listen can change the church into missional people. 

The final theory to help develop a missional church is to participate in a short- 
term mission trip. Forward says, short-term mission trips are one of the best ways to 
teach people about biblical missions, get people interested in Christian missions (maybe 
even full time missionary) and to better understand a missional lifestyle.'*' Short-term 
missions often place a church person in an area where great poverty can be witnessed and 


also a great desire for Christ, giving the church person an opportunity to be a direct 
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witness for Christ. This experience of the church member is often brought back home to 
be gift for the church to use in becoming more missional in the community. 

Exploring the importance of missiology to the church community is central in this 
study because the ultimate goal is to develop deeper student connections to their local 
congregations. If a local congregation can understand their own missiology, describe it, 
know where it is struggling with missiology and develop a more missional church the 
students will have a more clear vision of what their church is really all about. A strong 
concept of what their church is all about will make it more attractive for the student to 
commit to and participate in. Students do not want to be a part of a country club church, 
but students do want to have an impact on the world for the sake of Christ. 

This leads to the next part of this study, the missiology of student short-term 
missions. For students to connect to their local congregation the student has to believe in 
the church and know where students can serve in the faith community. Engen writes, 
“For the church to be believable, it will need to be conscious of Christ’s lordship in the 
midst of God’s people and to conduct mission as an expression of the fruit of the 
Spirit.”!°? Student need a place to serve, and often a church has a hard time with the 
transition from children’s classes to a student having a vibrant relationship with Christ 
and a serving life in their church. This is a desire of every church, and yet there is a 
continual struggle of when and how to transition a student. The student short-term 
mission trip can be a tool to help with this very transition. To better understand the 


missiology of student short-term missions this study will look into the theology of student 
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short-term mission, the challenge of student short-term, the training of student for short- 
term mission and change in students after the short-term mission trip. 

In a lecture on the foundations of youth ministry in April, 1994, Dr. Woodrow 
Whidden explained that students need to have a mission as much as adults. He used an 
example of the Samaritan woman at the well leading an entire town to Christ. The only 
thing she could say was that she met Christ and he knew everything about her. Today’s 
student needs to participate in the mission of sharing Christ, even if the only thing they 
can share is that they met Christ. This testimony is every bit as important today as it was 
in Bible times. Whidden’s challenge of helping students finds their identity in mission is 
strived for in youth ministry everywhere, but when it comes to short-term mission this 
challenge is met and mission becomes real to students. This often allows a student that 
has experienced a mission trip, to return home and share their witness with their friends. 
The same friends they did not know how to witness to before the trip. 

The short-term mission theology is to allow students to try stepping out for God in 
a very low risk environment where students can become more missional in their lifestyle. 
Borthwick explains it like this, “Our desire in youth missions is to help broaden students 
perspectives enough so that they consider missionary service as a normal result of 
Christian obedience.”'*? To rephrase this comment would be to say one of the desired 
outcomes of the short-term mission trip is that each student returns to their home with a 


realization that missional service is part of an everyday walk with Christ. 
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Howard creates a mission directive derived from Acts 1:8 which is used to help 
instruct students with the idea that God had planned for people to participate in mission 
work today as well as in Biblical times. He writes, 

This is a complete yet concise outline of the mission which Christ 

gave to his church. Who is to do the job? You... . What will be 

given to make this job possible? You shall receive power. . . . 

When will this take place? ... When the Holy Spirit has come upon 

you. Why is this power given? ... You shall be my witnesses. . . . 

Where is the witnessing to be done? . . . In Jerusalem and in all 

Judea and Samaria and to the ends of the earth.!** 

Taking this challenge and applying it into the short-term mission helps the student 
grasp the concept that the trip is more than constructing a building, it is more than 
helping to teach a class, but it is about being a witness for Christ, every day everywhere. 
This creates a challenge the student can add to their lives, before, during and after the 
trip. Guder give a very similar challenge for missional communities that can be applied 
much the same way as Howard’s missional directive. Guder writes, “Missional 
communities are called to represent the compassion, justice, and peace of the reign of 
God. The distinctive characteristic of such communities is that the Holy Spirit creates and 
sustains them. Their identity (who they are), their character (how they are), their 
motivation (why they are) and their vocation (what they do) are theological, and thus 
missional.”!°> 

These Biblical directives teach students and leaders that the short-term mission is 
helping to accomplish a biblical mandate by being a witness for Christ to the ends to the 


earth. Forward says, as Christians we have a much larger motivation for missions then to 
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go and do good deeds. We gef to serve, but more than that we get to give the Gospel. We 
need to have confidence that in the short-term mission we are fulfilling our part of the 
Bible covenant.’*° The immediate response for anyone on the trip is to under describe 
what has been accomplished on the trip, the students may have shared that it was a fun 
trip, they completed a building, had a fantastic Vacation Bible School or lead out in some 
amazing worships for the locals. But these statements can take away from the fact that 
this was more than a trip; a short-term mission trip is helping to complete the missional 
call from Christ. 

A student short-term mission can provide some of the most teachable moments 
for students; the students often become open to instruction during travel, when witnessing 
Christ, when sharing Christ and when encountering poverty. A student short-term 
mission trip almost always allows student to experience all of these elements this allows 
students hearts to be open for mentoring. This leads into the next section of the study the 
challenge of short-term mission trip. 

The challenge of student short-term mission trip is in the teaching; do not mistake 
the teaching for the training. This teaching is often what the student encounters, 
experiences and processes applying it into their lives. It may not be the pastor standing in 
front of students with incredible instructions, but it is what the students learns and brings 
home. Often students’ experiences on mission trips refine all of the youth ministry 
instruction students have had and allows a student to make it real in their lives. Ridge 


Burns suggests short-term mission trips boil down all of youth ministry into the essence 
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of ministry. It is here youth can truly learn to become missional.!*” This movement the 
student makes into a missional lifestyle is not one that happens through instruction but it 
is found in the experience of a student short-term mission trip. 

One challenge of short-term mission trips that the leader faces is how to convey 
the true purpose of a mission trip to the students in a way it can be comprehended. The 
goal the mission trip is trying to accomplish is to help the gospel to become clearer to the 
local people, yet students sometimes get the wrong message. A student may get the idea 
that it is about finishing a church, school or having the best Vacation Bible School, but in 
reality the goal is making the gospel message clear. Bonheoffer writes of this challenge 
like this, “To allow the hungry man to remain hungry would be blasphemy against God 
and one’s neighbor, for what is nearer to God is precisely the need of man’s neighbor. It 
is the love of Christ which belongs as much to the hungry man as to myself. If the hungry 
man does not attain to faith, then the fault falls on those who refuse him bread. To 
provide the hungry man with bread is to prepare the way for the coming grace.” '*8 To 
keep this ideal of preparation for the coming grace in the minds of students can be one of 
the largest challenges of short-term mission trips because of the competitive challenge or 
excitement of the project. 

The next challenge comes when leaders set the objectives for the mission trip, 
they may find part of challenge is to know how intentional the leaders should be with the 


goals of the trip, and how to make the application into student lives. Mouton writes, 
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A mission trip . . . is centered on missionaries. .. . If your 

objective is what we believe it must be: to recruit long-term 

missionaries and to develop in young people the global perspective of 

God. ... You want them to experience something of what ministry 

in that context involves. You want them to get involved in people’s 

lives so they can develop a burden for their spiritual needs and the 

understanding that God can use them to meet those needs. !°” 

This goal is hard for the leaders to keep a focus on, the leaders mind is often 
based on safety of the students, what the next project need will be, preparation for the 
next meal and the focus of the next worship. Therefore, the challenge of keeping the 
missionary mindset in the student can be difficult during the short-term mission trip, but 
the leader must be intentional about this point. 

One of the final challenges comes from Borthwick when he says, we need to 
challenge students to be real world changers, to become revolutionaries in Christ, but this 
will mean sacrifice, and affluence can be a hard chain to break, it can hold students back 
from their true Christian identity. The leaders of the short-term mission trips always 
want students to move closer to their true Christian identity. The internal problem of the 
mission trip is the cost; the cost of the short-term mission trip often allows more affluent 
students to attend. This creates a conflict in cultivating students to sacrifice for missions 
realizing once they return home to the lifestyle where sacrifice does not need to happen 
this may be lost. This challenge is getting students to break free from a well to do life the 
parents often want them to continue, even at the cost of their Christian identity. 


The next area in the missiology of student short-term mission trips that will be 


examined is the training the leaders will challenge the students with. The training of 
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students for short-term mission trips is important because a youth leaders want to 
understand how to challenge student who were not on the same mission trip to learn the 
same missional identity as the students on the trip. The missional life is one of the hardest 
lessons for a youth groups to understand, so using the bridge of the students from the trip 
to help other students develop a more missional life is a valuable bridge for the youth 
leader. 

One area of student short-term missions training is leaders need to push students 
out of their comfort zones. Leaders need to remember that the students who attend a 
student short-term mission trip are already are connected to a church or at least connected 
to the youth group. Having students attend a mission trip who are so connected may have 
a leader let their guard down and not challenge students to go beyond their comfort zone 
for the service of Christ. Borthwick writes, “The youth leaders challenge is to produce 
young people who are thinking about a world beyond themselves. To be a teenage world 
Christian is to be uncharacteristically unselfish with time, service, money and prayer. It 
will mean concern for people who do not know Christ and a willingness to go beyond the 
secure peer group into the “unknown” of outreach.”’® It would be a great mistake for a 
youth leader or pastor to not teach students to go beyond themselves or their peer group 
for the cause of Christ. 

The next area of training to examine is the area of returning from a mission trip. 
When the students are sent, even on a short-term mission, the student returns primed to 


join a mission of the church. The student who has engaged in serving others return home 
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ready to find a service to give of their time, energy and talent. So the next lesson for a 
leader is to find a mission students can continue to participate in when they return home. 
Guder writes, “Through this power of the Holy Spirit a ‘people sent’ are cultivated 
through the practices by which they are formed, trained, equipped, and motivated as 
missional communities.”"™ In many ways attending a short-term mission trip is training 
and equipping so upon return they are ready to commit to a missional ministry. This is 
key in the training of students; leaders need to be asking what is the next step for students 
when they return home. Not all of the student may be ready to go deeper, but missing the 
ones that want to invest in local missions would be a huge mistake. Horton points out the 
biggest problem with student short-term missions is not having the connecting point 
when the students return home, this follow up step is critical in preparation for the 
mission trip.’ Training students for the next step is vital to both mission trips and 
missional churches. 

The next point in the training is to make sure to teach the student through the 
experience of the trip. Students should be taught to understand what Mother Teresa points 
out that by knowing God they have a duty to represent God as a missionary. High school 
students should understand her words, “Just as Jesus was sent by his Father, we too are 
sent by him and filled with his Spirit to be witnesses of his gospel of love and 
compassion.”! One of the best ways to teach this to students is to let them experience a 


missionary life that will change their world perception and let them use that knowledge to 
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change the world around them. Borthwick writes about student short-term missions, “If 
our only focus is to build youth groups with expanded world vision, we are being 
shortsighted. The energy and enthusiasm of students who are excited about the world of 
missions can affect many others beyond the world of youth ministry.”'® He explains that 
many times they challenge their parents, who challenge church leadership, who challenge 
the whole church, and that church may challenge a whole denomination to become more 
missional.'®° He writes, “Our goal is to shake up our youth group members into a greater 
world awareness so that they can shake the world.”’®’ An example would be a student 
who went to a poor orphanage, only to come home and find sponsors for every kid in the 
orphan so the kids could have a better life. Teaching a student that their reach is more 
than just a short-term mission trip is the training students need to understand that the can 
change the world around them. 

The short-term mission trip training students receive may be essential to helping 
students grow while on the trip. However, it is the change in students that most churches 
and parents seem to be interested in. The next section of the study looks into some of the 
missional change in students that happen because of the missiology of the student short- 
term mission trip. 

Students that go on mission trips are more invested in missions in the future. 
There is a quest for knowledge about missions and a desire to help support the mission 
work. Students are more likely to go again and to support other missionaries on such 
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trips. In Petersons study this was one of the greatest facts he reported, people who go on a 
short-term mission trip have a much deeper interest in other mission trips, even in 
financial support of long-term missionaries, and there is even a great interest in 
evangelism, also referred to as local missions.'™ 

Horton in his study of short-term missions backs that up, but he goes a little 
deeper with student missionaries showing that they have a deeper interest in other 
cultures. He also shows the students to be much less materialistic. And he shares that the 
students on a short-term mission trip lead a much more missional lifestyle when they 
return.'© One can point to a student who has participated in a short-term mission trip as 
being more interested in what their local church is doing and have a desire to become 
more involved in church missional activities. When looking for a change in students these 
are some of the most noticed changes. 

One change that can be looked for in the student who has experienced mission 
work is that the student has learned how to have a deeper commitment to God from 
others. The missionary student will often show a new growth in their spiritual walk, not 
directly because of what the student has done, but due to the impact that the local people 
have had on the student. For example, one woman shared a story of how she would pray 
in a certain spot everyday for a church, then one day all these student missionaries came 
and built a church on the very spot. This woman taught the students more about 
practicing prayer then the students knew before. Therefore, the lessons the students can 


learn from the locals can affect the students more than even sharing the gospel with the 
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local people. Dybdahl explains the concept like this, “We need a new commitment to 
God’s call to reach all people for Christ. This new chastened commitment must avoid all 
the one-wayism of the past and rejoice in God’s mission, which is always two-ways.”!”° 
This points to the idea that mission work is not just what we give to the local people but it 
is both what missionaries give to the local people and what the local people give back to 
the missionaries. This lesson learned on a short-term mission trip is one that is taken 
home with the students and helps them continue to learn about God from the people 
around them. 

Another change in students attributed the student short-term mission trip can be a 
change in the adults at the local church. When adults witness a student make a missional 
change in their life it challenges the adults to enter into a more missional lifestyle; 
therefore one of the unseen benefits of student short-term missions can be a more 
missional local church community. Borthwick says, nothing encourages us to become a 
missions minded congregation then seeing others changed by a greater view of God and 
his world.'”! Short-term missions can change students, which can lead to a positive 
missional change the local congregation. 

A simple missiology of a church is to understand that each member is sent out to 
represent Christ to each person the church member encounters. This simple definition 
gets complicated when each person’s gifts, background, calling and ideas get mixed into 
the whole communities definition of missiology. However, understanding that students 


struggle to find where they fit into this missiology can be something a church has never 
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considered. Yet, this vital step of being able to participate in the mission of a church is 
crucial to keeping students engaged in their local congregation. Student short-term 
mission trips are a way to help bridge the gap. Peterson writes, “short-term mission 
experience is an effective strategy available to the church for developing and unleashing 
human and material resources to complete the Great Commission.”!” Maybe a 
missiology challenge should be churches accepting a short-term mission with students, 
then struggling together over how God is calling the church community to complete the 
Great Commission; developing an intergenerational missiology for the local church. 
However, this study will try to measure if a short-term mission trip is a vehicle that 


causes students to have a deeper connection with their local congregation. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The need for this study came from the researcher’s realization that students 
seemed to be leaving the local church congregation after they graduated high school. 
Several years before this study, a short-term mission trip was offered in the congregation, 
and some high school students went on the trip. After the trip that several of the students 
who participated seemed to be more committed to the congregation. The next short-term 
mission trip, a year later, seemed to show the same results as the year before; the student 
participants demonstrated a deeper connection to the local congregation. Many of the 
adults who played an active role in the lives of the students had witnessed the same 
changes in the individuals who participated in the mission trip. The observation needed to 
be tested; do short-term mission trips truly help students develop a deeper connection 
with their church congregation? 

The process for the project was to invite high school students to go on a mission 
trip. The trip would build off the mission trip from the previous year and return to the 
Holbrook Indian School to help with any project that they deemed they needed. The 
method of gathering data included a self-administered questionnaire given to the students 


a week before the mission trip began. Then the entire group traveled together to the 
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Holbrook School, for a mission trip during the high school students’ spring break. After 
the trip, a second self-administered questionnaire was given to the students upon their 
return home. A third self-administered questionnaire was given to the students three 
weeks after they returned home. To help build a holistic picture, interviews of the 
students who attended the short-term mission trip were conducted. This process helped 
triangulate the data and capture the entire story of the students’ connection to their local 
church through the mission trip process. The total time was about six weeks from the start 
of the first survey, through the mission trip and completion of the third survey and 
interviews, 

This study was undertaken as a qualitative study. Jackie Bastion in his Qualitative 
and Quantitative Research lecture at United Theological Seminary on August 18, 2010 
defined qualitative research as a process of building a complex and holistic picture of the 
phenomenon or interest.' It is conducted in a natural setting. The problem that was 
addressed through this project is that of students leaving the church. The goal of this 
project was to develop a better understanding of why students are leaving, and explore 
the relationship between students on a short-term mission trip and the local congregation. 

The research collected was looked at in regard to the student perspective and their 
connection to the church. It was examined in terms of whether the student had been on a 
mission trip before, church attendance, relationships with other students and adults in the 
congregation, and how the students felt about the connection between themselves and 
their local congregation. The results were collected from the students before the trip, after 


the students arrived home and then again three weeks later. 
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The self-administered survey was supplemented with interviews. The surveys 
were given to collect one type of information while the interviews allowed for 
triangulation on the area of interest. Between the survey and the interviews, a holistic 
picture was able to be presented of the growth that happened during the mission trip. 

The ethical issue for the study came from the fact that it entailed working with 
minors. Legal counsel, provided by the church, advised the use of permission slips for 
minors (appendix A). Counsel also asked not to have open ended questions on the self- 
administered questionnaire, and offered advice about guarding the interviews to keep all 
the information gathered as anonymous as possible. The ethical problem is based on the 
guideline that states that if a minor gives data to a researcher and then decides it can no 
longer be used, a researcher must remove the data from the project or book to protect the 
minor. A researcher does not want to have this happen, so being careful to not link any 
student name to any information gathered is very important, even with parental consent. 
If the link between the minor and the information is not available or cannot be obtained, 
the researcher cannot remove the data from the project. This added ethical issue made it 
very difficult to gather data and perform interviews. Any questionnaire can be reviewed 
with an attempt to guess which minor gave the information, and this would create an 
ethical violation in regard to the students and parents. Because of this, the 
recommendation from legal counsel was not have any names or very much personal 
information included, to have the data assimilated together as quickly as possible and 
destroy the materials that would allow a person to guess who said what. This guideline 
applied to the interviews as well. Therefore, no names or any information that could be 


linked to any particular minor was included. 
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The data collected was measured by comparing the questionnaires. The data 
analysis noted commonalities, generalizations and areas of growth. The first and second 
questionnaires were compared with the third questionnaire to determine if the data stayed 
true or reverted back to its original status. Once some growth areas were determined, the 
interviews were looked at to see what additional help they might provide to create the 


clearest picture possible. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Collection of Data 


The surveys (appendix B) were created by the researcher using Nancy Tatom 
Ammerman’s book Studying Congregations:A New Handbook as a resource to guide the 
questions. After the surveys were created the researcher used several pastors to further 
refine the survey. After this, it was presented to the professional associate and the context 
associate to make sure the outcomes would be clear and to the point. 

The initial survey was given out a week before the trip. Then, the group attended 
the trip, with all it activities; working on buildings, helping in classrooms as teachers 
aids, doing group worships, leading worships for the locals, and going on fieldtrips. After 
the completion of the mission trip, the group returned home. Once the group was at 
home, the second survey was given to each student. And finally a third survey was given 
to the students three weeks after the group returned from the trip. During this process, 
several interviews (appendix G) were conducted with students, with special parental 
consent (The full surveys with student results are listed in appendix H). 

Finally, all of the data collected from the surveys was compiled together in chart 
form (appendix F), making it easier to understand and follow. The pre-mission trip 
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survey was taken by fifteen students. Fourteen students took the return survey given after 


the return home, and the post-mission trip survey was taken by twelve students. 


Data Analysis 


Each question of the survey that the students answered was reviewed, looking for 
any areas of growth, loss or non-movement. Then the interviews were reviewed looking 


for common trends. 


Question 1. Have you ever been on a mission trip before? 


In looking at the pre-trip survey, answers can be quickly summarized as; fifteen 
students attended the trip, four students had never been on a mission trip before, nine 
students had attended one mission trip, and two students had attended three or more 


mission trips. 


OD 


Question 2. How would you rate your connection to your local congregation? 
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The pre-trip survey showed the majority of students rated their connection to their 
local congregation as good, with ten students choosing this response. Two students said 
they had a slight connection and three students said they had a strong connection. 

The second survey showed a loss of connection to the local congregation by one 
student. 

The final survey showed a loss of 2 students in the strong connection area, and 


two more students picked a slight connection than the original survey question showed. 
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Question 3. How often do you connect with other students (not related to you) 


from your local congregation during the week? 
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Question three showed that most students connected with each other more than 
twice a week, and only one student did not connect with other students from the local 
congregation during the week. 

The second survey showed increase in the number of students with everyday 
connection, a decrease in students that connected two or three times a week, and an 
increase in the number of students who connected one time a week, but this survey 
showed no students that were not connecting at all. 

The third survey still showed that all the students were connecting with other 
students during the week. However, it showed a decrease in the number of students that 


connected every day, a decrease in students connecting two or three times during the 
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week and a gain in the number of students who connected with other students once a 


week, 


Question 4. How often do you connect with adults (not related to you) from your 


local congregation during the week? 
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The data showed that in the pre-test, two students did not connect with any adults 
from the local congregation during the week, four connected with an adult once a week, 
seven connected with adults two or three times a week and one student connected with 
adults every day. 

At the time of the second survey, every student was connecting with an adult from 
the local congregation. There was increase in the number of students who connected with 


adults once a week. A decrease of one student was noted with regard to the number of 
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students who connected with adults two to three times a week, but this loss could be 
explained by the gain of one student who connected with adults from the local 
congregation every day. 

The post-trip survey closely matched the second survey. There was a decrease of 
three students who connected with adults from their local congregation two or three times 
a week. The change can be explained by the movement of one student into the group who 
connected with an adult every day, and the fact that two less student took the survey at 


this point. 


Question 5. How often do you attend church? 

There was no real change in the data collected from the surveys for question five. 
The pre-trip survey showed all but one students attended church every week, and the one 
student attend two to three times a month. The second survey showed all the students 
attended church every week, but one student did not take the survey. And the post-trip 


survey showed the same results as the pre-trip survey. 
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Question 6. If you were asked, how likely would you be to lead out ina worship 


service, like playing in the band or praise orchestra, singing in choir, having special 


music, reading scripture, offering prayer or preaching? 


6. Ifyou were asked, how likely would you be to lead out ina worship 
service, like playing in the band or praise orchestra, singing in choir, 
having special music, reading scripture, offering prayer or preaching? 
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The data showed no change from the pre-trip survey to the second survey. From 
the pre-trip survey to the post trip survey, one student decided not to be involved in the 


church in this manner. 
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Question 7. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve behind the 
scenes at church, like serving in a children's division, cleaning up a room, running sound 


or audio, or making sure classroom doors are locked and unlocked? 


7. you were asked, how likely would you be to serve behind the scenes at church, 
like serving in a children's division, cleaning up aroom, running sound or audio, 
or making sure classroom doors are locked and unlocked? 
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The pre-trip data showed that eight students had a good possibility of helping, 
making it the largest response area. Six students would absolutely help and two students 
had a slight possibility of helping. 

After the trip, the survey showed a change. The second survey showed an increase 
of over three students who answered “absolutely”, making this the largest response area 
with eight students choosing this answer. The second survey showed a decrease in the 


“slight possibility” and “good possibility” areas. This would point to the idea that the 


growth in the absolutely category came from these two areas. 
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The post-trip survey was hard to analyze here. This question appeared to have 
been affected by a change in data and the three students who did not take the survey. 
There was not enough data to say if one student changed how they felt after the second 
survey, or whether there was a trend with the data. So, for the post-trip survey, there was 


not enough data. 


Question 8. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve by greeting 


people as they come in, finding and welcoming visitors to church, collecting offerings or 


being a deacon or deaconess for a day? 


8. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve greeting people as 
they come in, finding and welcoming visitors to church, collecting 
offerings or being a deacon or deaconess for a day? 
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The pre-trip survey showed the strongest demographic for this question to be in 


the “good possibility” area with seven students choosing this answer, the second largest 
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choice was “absolutely”, with four students picking it, and three students chose “slight 
possibility”. 

In the second survey, there appeared to have been growth in the “absolutely” area, 
with 5 students answering in this category, and in the “good possibility” with seven 
students choosing this answer. This also showed a decrease in the “slight possibility” area 
by one student, leaving two that stayed the same. 

The post-trip survey had a lack of data for this question. The only real point to 
mention was that five students still chose “absolutely” for this question, meaning there 


was still growth here even with the lack of students who answered the question. 


Question 9. Would you help with a service group from the church, like feeding 
the homeless, helping to clean the house of someone in a wheelchair or doing yard work 
for someone who could not do it themselves? 

The only point of change between the pre-trip survey and the second survey was 
that one student changed from “slight possibility” to “good possibility,” showing a one 
person growth point. The post-survey seemed to offer an exact match of the pre-survey, 
with the exception of the loss of three students leaving the post-survey point with a lack 


of data to analyze. 
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Question 10. Would you like a deeper connection to your local congregation? 


10. Would you like a deeper connection 


to your local congregation? 
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Looking from the pre-trip survey to the post-trip survey provides some interesting 
data. First, in the pre-trip data, there were two students who said they wanted no 
relationship with the church, both the second survey and post-trip survey had zero 
students report that they wanted no relationship with the church. 

The pre-trip survey showed four students who wanted a “slightly deeper” 
connection with the local congregation. On the second and the post-trip surveys, there 
was a decline to three students who wanted a deeper connection with the local 
congregation. 

Finally, the real growth happened in students who wanted as deep a connection as 
possible with the local congregation. The pre-trip survey demonstrated three students 


who wanted this connection, the second survey showed a growth to five students, while 
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the post-trip survey showed a growth to six students who wanted as deep of a connection 


as possible with their local congregation. 


Question 11. Do you believe that short-term mission trips lead to a deeper 


connection to a local congregation? 


11. Do you believe that short-term mission trips lead 
toa deeper connection to a local congregation? 
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When ise at the “slightly” category in regard to this question, there was a 
decrease in the number of students who chose this option each time the survey was given. 
When looking at the “most of the time” option, there was an increase in the number of 
students who choose this option. This shows that there was some movement in the 
students toward believing that short-term mission trips led to a deeper connection to the 


local congregation. 
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Question 12. Do you understand the mission of your local congregation? 
The responses to this question did not show significant movement over time. 
Significant movement would be more than one student, however, this survey 
demonstrated movement of one student who “slightly” understood the mission of the 


church mission to the category of no understanding of the church mission. 


Question 13. Do you believe short-term mission trips help you understand the 


mission of your local congregation? 


13. Do you believe short-term mission trips help you 
understand the mission of your local congregation? 
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The pre-trip survey results showed eights students believed short-term mission 
trips helped students understand the mission of the church most of the time. Only one 


student believed this to be true all the time, four believed it was slightly true, and two 
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students believed short-term mission trips do not help to understand the mission of the 
local congregation. 

There were some significant changes between the pre-trip surveys and subsequent 
two surveys. The second survey showed that every student believed mission trips helped 
students to understand the mission of the church. There was an increase of two students 
(six students total) who believed the trip helped them to slightly understand the church 
mission. There was a decrease of two students (six students total) who agreed with this 
statement most of the time, and an increase of one student (two students total) who 
believed this statement all the time. 

Finally, the post trip survey showed very different results. There was increase in 
the students (total of three) who believed the mission trip did not help them understand 
the church mission. In this survey, no students believed it made a slight difference, four 
students believed it made a difference most of the time and five students believed it 
always made a difference, showing an increase of four students between the pre-trip 


survey and three students over the second survey. 


Question 14. Do you believe you are part of the local congregation? 

This question showed no significant movement in the responses of the students 
over time. The only change was that one student in the post-trip survey moved to the 
category indicating that they do not believe they are part of the local congregation. This 


was a point of interest but not a significant change. 
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Question 15. Do you believe the local congregation is part of your life? 


15. Do you believe the local congregation 
is part of your life? 
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The pre-trip survey showed that the majority of students (seven students total) 
believed the local congregation was slightly part of their life, one student believed the 
congregation was not part of his or her life, while four students believed the local 
congregation was part of their life most of the time and three believed the local 
congregation was always part of their life. 

The most significant change between the pre-trip survey and the second survey 
was the growth that happened between the “slightly” category and the “most of the time” 
category. These two results reversed, showing growth in the number of students who 
believe the local congregation was part of their life most of the time. 

The next significant change happened in the post-trip survey. The growth in the 


number of students that responded that they always believed the local congregation was 
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part of their life was three, resulting in a total of six who gave this response post-trip. 
This category thus increased to twice the amount of students as it contained in the 


previous surveys. 


Question 16. Do you think you are important to the local congregation? 
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The pre-trip survey showed the majority of the students felt they were slightly 
important to the congregation (seven students), while one felt no importance, three felt 
they were important most of the time, and four felt they are always important. 

The second survey showed a gain of one student (totaling two) in the in the 
category that indicated they did not think they were important to the local congregation; 


there was a decrease in the category of “slightly” (of six students), leaving one student in 
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the “slightly important to the local congregation” category. And finally, there was an 
increase in the “most of the time” category of four students. 

The post-trip survey showed the most growth in the “always” category (two 


students), making a total of six students who responded in this category. 


Question 17. Is the local congregation important to you? 
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The pre-trip survey showed the majority of students (total of six) believed the 
local congregation was important to them most of the time, with four students believing 
the congregation was slightly important to them, and five saying the congregation was 
always important to them. 

The second survey showed that after the mission trip, only one student believed 


the congregation was “slightly” important, while seven students believe it was important 
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“most of the time” and six students believe the local congregation was always important 
to them. 
The post-trip survey showed an increase from the pre-trip survey of two students 
who felt the local congregation was always important to them (a total of seven students). 
The change in student participation makes it hard to have strong conclusions from the rest 


of the data. 


Question 18. Are you a Male or Female? 
The pre-test survey indicated that at that point, eight males and seven females 
took the survey. The second survey showed eight males and six females took the survey. 


The pot-trip survey was taken by six males and six females. 


Question 19. What is your age? 

In an effort to define the age of the students, a point in time was established, 
because of birthdays that happened during the trip. Using the pre-trip survey as this point, 
it was shown that of the fifteen students who went on the trip, two students were fifteen 
or younger, one student was sixteen, six students were seventeen and six were eighteen or 
older. 

The interviews (appendix G) with the students showed some common themes as 
well. 

Question 1. What connects you to the local congregation? 

The common theme in the responses to this question was twofold. The first 


theme was friendships; students felt most connected by their friendship with people at 


aol 
church. The second theme was doing activities; the students wanted to do things with 
their friends. Specifically, socials were identified as good things, but service projects and 


helping out were also pointed out. 


Question 2. What has made you feel most connected to your local congregation? 
The common theme in the responses to this question emerged in question one, but 


continued through question two. The theme was adult involvement in student lives, 


Question 3. How has your mission experience helped you connect to the local 
church? 

The common theme in the responses to question three was involvement. The 
students wanted to be more involved in their local congregation after the mission trip. 


The students just wanted a more active part in their local church. 


Question 4. Has the mission trip made you feel more connected to the local 
congregation? 

The theme established from the answers to this interview question was that the 
students felt more connected to their friends and adults who attended the mission trip 


with them. 


Outcome 
The surveys showed a decrease in how students rate their connection to the local 


congregation. This loss was addressed in Horton’s article and in students’ responses in 
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the interview to question number two. Student interview question number two indicated 
the students did not feel more connected to the local congregation, “The congregation as 
a whole does not even seem to care that we went on a mission trip.” In the Horton article, 
he stated that follow up after a mission trip was one of the most missed opportunities. 
Congregations often did not follow up with students who attended a mission trip, and 
missed an opportunity to celebrate what the short-term missionaries had accomplished.’ 
This was clearly indicated in the students’ responses to question number two in the 
interview. 

Another outcome worth paying attention to was that the short-term missionaries 
said that they connected more with students and adults from their local congregation. 
This was one of the themes from the interviews; students felt more connected because 
they felt closer to the other students and adults from the mission trip. 

The next outcome worth reporting on was that students reported after the mission 
trip that they would be more likely to help with church activities behind the scenes, and 
serve or greet people. One reason for this increase was that these are many of the areas 
the short-term missionaries had to participate in on the mission trip. 

The short-term missionaries also showed growth in the idea that they would like a 
deeper connection to their local congregation. After the mission trip, every student 
showed they wanted a deeper connection than “slightly deeper”, with the most growth in 
students who wanted a relationship with the local church to be as deep as possible. 

Another positive outcome of the project was that the student survey showed they 


believed they developed a deeper understanding of the mission of their local church. And 


‘Horton, 1. 
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the short-term missionaries showed a large amount of growth in the idea that the local 
congregation was a larger part of their life after the trip than it was considered to be at the 
time of the pre-trip survey. Looking at this in combination with the question “is the local 
congregation important to you,” the short-term missionaries again showed much growth 
in this area. 

When the students were asked if they thought they were important to the local 
congregation in the pre-trip survey the majority indicated they felt slightly important. 
There was growth in this area indicated by many of the students showing they always felt 
they were important to the local congregation in the pre-trip survey. 

Ultimately, in terms of whether the students developed a deeper connection to the 
local congregation, the answer was yes. The next question was what that connection 
looks like. Based on the findings of this study, it primarily looked like friendship. This 
appeared to include a much deeper connection between friends from the local 
congregation, and deeper friendships with the adults from the church as well as a general 
feeling of friendship toward church members who helped fund the trip, prayed for the trip 
and asked students about the trip. 

The second word to describe the deeper connection to the local church was 
involvement. The students seemed to respond to being involved. Many students 
responded to helping out at the church and participating in church activities; this came 
through very clearly in the surveys. Maybe a short-term mission trip was the first 


experience students had to really involve themselves as a part of the local congregation. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Reflection 


David VenDenburgh, senior pastor of the Kettering Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, said, “We have a problem; when our kids graduate from school, they graduate 
from the church.” This is an unacceptable trend, yet a statement that could be made by 
thousands of churches today. 

This statement could be rephrased by saying that students do not have a 
connection with the local congregation that will last beyond high school. This has to 
change and many ideas flowed through the mind of the researcher as to how to change 
this problem. 

About three years ago, the researcher noticed students who attended a short-term 
mission trip became much more connected to the church. These students did not seem to 
have the same dropout rate the other students had. The next year the results seemed to 
repeat themselves in the next group of students to attend the short-term mission trip. 

This led to the idea of the project and a desire to explore short-term missions as a 


vehicle to develop a deeper connection to the local congregation among students. It 
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seemed very likely that if this observed phenomenon was true, there could be some 
valuable insight learned by churches in regard to connecting with students. 

As the researcher helped plan, prepare and research this project, an unplanned 
result happened. The relationship between the researcher and the students on the trip 
deepened significantly. In doing this research and asking tough questions to students 
about connecting with them, a deeper connection was automatically created between us. 


This researcher will be forever changed by this project. 


Summary 

The following includes points of witness, wishes regarding this research, and tips 
for the next short-term mission research project. 

One of the first realizations about students on short-term mission trips was that 
the students who sign up for this type of trip attend church. This became clear when the 
researcher reviewed survey question number five, believing some students would have 
not been to church in a while. Based on this survey question, it is safe to say that students 
who participate in mission trips attend church. 

If the researcher could make wishes come true, the next project that the researcher 
does on short-term mission trips would include all students who have never been on a 
short-term mission trip before. Eleven students out of the fifteen in this study had been on 
a previous mission trip. Every time the researcher spoke to them about the research, these 
students would refer to their first trip and what a difference it made in their lives. This 
causes the researcher to wonder if the first mission trip has the most dramatic effect, and 


thus would be the most interesting mission trip to research. 


TG 

As the researcher reviewed books on the subject of short-term mission trips, two 
chapters stood out as a must read in Student Ministry That Leaves a Mark by Gary 
Zustiak; the chapters written by John Mouton are called “Youth and Service” and “Short- 
Term Missions.” In these chapters, Mouton challenges readers with the difference 
between missions and service.’ By his definition, so many mission trips are actually 
distant service projects. This is a key point: do not do a distant service project. A mission 
trip requires missionaries and it is imperative to train students to be missionaries. Teach. 
students how to share their faith with locals who want to ask them about their relationship 
with God. Push the students out of their comfort zones by getting up and telling people 
what God means to them. Help students run worships, vacation bible schools and even 
preach an evangelism series. Developing students into real missionaries will change them 
for life. A service project will help students develop the skills of framing a room or 
laying some block, but not offer them the same life altering experience. 

Another key to get the most out of a short-term mission trip is to have more adults 
from the local church help. This can be a hard sell, to have adult volunteers take a week 
off of work to go with a group of high school students on a trip that the adult will 
probably have to pay to attend. However, the connection the students felt to their friends 
and adults on the trip was probably the biggest theme in the interviews. Therefore it is 
very worth getting students connected to adults on the trip and is a valuable experience 
for both. 

One area the researcher sees a need for growth in prior to the next trip is in pre- 


trip church involvement. In one student interview the student said, “The congregation as 
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a whole does not even seem to care that we went on a mission trip.” It may be more 
accurate to say the researcher did not let the congregation know enough about the trip. 
The students should be in front of the church, probably the entire month before the trip, 
telling what they are hoping to accomplish, what may scare them about the trip or how 
they will share Jesus on the trip. Every person in the church should be asked at least to 
pray for the missionaries while they are away. 

The next advice the researcher gives is related to the previous advice and involves 
post-trip follow up with the church. Horton says that follow up after the mission trip is 
one of the biggest areas mission trips fall short.” This area includes two focuses; the first 
is presentation to the congregation, and the second is involvement after the trip. 
Presentations should be done so the congregation knows what the students accomplished 
on the mission trip. The more information students can give to the church the better. 
Congregations should know if anyone gave their heart to Christ (students who went or 
locals who received the message). The congregations should hear or see videos of the 
projects and the vacation bible schools. The congregations should know what a valuable 
experience this is because the students are telling them. The second focus is in regard to 
involvement. When the missionaries come home, they should be invited to increase their 
involvement level with the congregation. The interviews revealed a theme of student 
missionaries who came home ready to be more involved. So the message appears to be, 
involve students or lose students. 

One problem with the students came out in the surveys. They are too busy, in fact, 


some were too busy to even complete the surveys. The researcher started with an online 


Horton, 1. 
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survey and the students had a hard time completing the online survey. The researcher 
finally printed surveys and passed them out to students who had not filled them out as 
they got on the bus to leave for the mission trip. The entire group of fifteen did not fill out 
all of the following surveys, in fact, fourteen did the second survey and twelve did the 
post trip survey. This shows the way students can be, in that they truly want to be 
involved, but struggle with follow through. If the research were being done again, the 
researcher would have asked everyone to fill out the surveys as they got on the bus to 
leave for the trip, and would have made them do the one other survey on the bus ride on 
the way home. Trying to get the information from the students proved to be an almost 
impossible task. 

As the researcher reviews the process, one weakness in the research is apparent. 
The students may have had positive responses because an adult was showing an interest 
in the response. The student in interview number one said, “There really aren’t that many 
adults who really care.” This leads the researcher to question, if a caring adult is asking 
students about how connected they are to a local congregation, does this make the student 
feel more connected? And if that is true, how can a researcher get true data from students 
on how connected they are to the local congregation? Will a researcher always get 


positive feedback because of the attention the student feels they are getting? 


Conclusion 
Reviewing this study brings the researcher many smiles, laughs, heartbreak and 
joy. The smiles come as the researcher reviews the deepened friendships that developed 


with the students. Throughout the project, the students asked many questions about what 
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was going to happen with the survey and why this would be such an interesting topic to 
the researcher. As the answers were explained, students often smiled to know that an 
adult cared so much about keeping them connected to their church family, and most of all 
connected to God. This concept was met again and again with smiles that will never be 
forgotten. 

Laughter entered the mix in remembering the interview where the student self 
described as a punk, yet the there is no way anyone else would have come to that 
conclusion. As the student continued describing how exciting it was to serve on the 
project, there was shared laugher over the joy of what was being accomplished in the 
lives of the students. 

Heartbreak came as one of the most faithful students from the church shared that 
this project was good because they have never felt connected to the congregation. This 
student started to cry as while relating that they wished they had one real friend in the 
church family. 

And finally there was joy, as so many of the students shared how they felt their 
connection with the church grew during this project. Particularly as so many students 
shared how their relationship with God grew, joy seems the simplest word to describe 
this. 

As thoughts of the project continue to flow through the mind of the researcher, 
one thought occurs again and again. The researcher wonders is if some of these stories 
came out because this was the first time students felt someone from the church reached 


out to connection with them. Whatever the answer to this particular question, the short- 
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term mission trip conducted seems to have made an impact in the development of a 


deeper connection between students and their local congregation. 
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PERSONAL AND PARENTAL CONSENT ON BEHALF OF MINOR TO 


PARTICIPATE IN POST GRADUATE RESEARCH STUDY 


SHORT-TERM MISSIONS AS A MODEL FOR DEEPER CONNECTION TO A 
LOCAL CONGREGATION 


This is a research study about the connections between faith-based mission trips, 
students, and local churches. 


You as the Participant, with permission of your parent or guardian, are invited to 
participate in a research study intended to explore whether there exists any connection 
between students who participate in mission trips and local congregations. 


You will participate in an anonymous, simple online self-administered survey, consisting 
mainly of yes and no questions. Each mission trip participant will take the survey before 
the trip, after the trip and three weeks after the trip is over. 


No one will attempt to identify a student who responds or does not respond to the survey, 
and no student’s name will be used with this study without further consent from the 
Participant and the parent or guardian. 


This study will be conducted as part of a Doctor of Ministry Degree program and is being 
used solely as simple research for dissertation purposes. 


By signing this Consent, the Participant and his/her parent or guardian consent to the 
contact and communication, online and otherwise, through which the survey instrument 
is notified and offered to the cohort of participants, including the Participant, as well as 
the use of the information gathered through the survey, as provided above. 


If you have decided to participate and consent to this participation, please sign and print 
your name on the lines below. 


Student Signature Printed Name Date 


Parent/Guardian Signature Printed Name Date 


(Parent/Guardian must also sign Parent/Guardian Permission form!) 
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Mission Trip Survey Questions 


1. Have you ever been on a mission trip before? 


A. Never 

B. Once 

C. Twice 

D. Three or more 


2. How would you rate your connection to your local Congregation? 


A. None 
B. Slight 
C: Good 
D. Strong 


3. How often do you connect with other students (not related to you) from your local 
congregation during the week? 


A. Never 

B. Once 

C, Two or Three Times 
D. Everyday 


4. How often do you connect with adults (not related to you) from your local 
congregation during the week? 


A. Never 

B. Once 

C. Two or Three Times 
PD: Everyday 


5. How often do you attend church? 


Never 

Seldom 

Once or Twice a Month 
Three or More times a Month 


vamp 
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6. If you were asked, how likely would you be to lead out in a worship service, like 
playing in band or praise orchestra, singing in choir, having special music, reading 
scripture, offering prayer or preaching? 


A. Never 

B. Slight Possibility 
C. Good Possibility 
1D; Absolutely 


7. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve behind the scenes at church, like 
serving in a children’s division, cleaning up a room, running sound or audio, or making 
sure classroom doors are locked and unlocked? 


A. Never 

B. Slight Possibility 
Ci Good Possibility 
LD. Absolutely 


8. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve greeting people as they come in, 
finding and welcoming visitors to church, collecting offerings or being a deacon or 
deaconess for a day? 


A. Never 

B. Slight 

GC. Good Possibility 
D. Absolutely 


9. Would you help with a service group from the church, like feeding the homeless, 
helping to clean the house of someone in a wheelchair or doing yard work for someone 
who could not do it themselves? 


A. Never 

DB; Slight Possibility 
c. Good Possibility 
iby Absolutely 


10. Would you like a deeper connection to your local congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly deeper 

C, Much deeper 

D. As deep as possible 
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11. Do you believe that short-term mission trips lead to a deeper connection to a local 
congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly 

C. Most of the time 
D. Absolutely 


12. Do you understand the mission of your local congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly 

(Ce Most of the time 
D. Always 


13. Do you believe short-term mission trips help you understand the mission of your local 
congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly 

C. Most of the Time 
D. Always 


14. Do you believe you are part of the local congregation? 


A. No 

Bb. Slightly 

C: Most of the time 
D. Always 


15. Do you believe the local congregation is part of your life? 


A. No 

B. Slightly 

C, Most of the time 
1D, Always 


16. Do you think you are important to the local congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly 

C: Most of the time 
D. Always 


17. Is the local congregation important to you? 


A. No 

B. Slightly 

C. Most to the time 
Dy Always 


18. Are you a Male of Female? 


A. Male 
B. Female 


19. What is your age? 


A. 15 or younger 
B. 16 

C. ie 

1e2 18 or older 


Tas, 
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Pre-Mission Trip 
Survey Questions 


1. Have you ever been on a mission trip before? 


A. Never 4 26.7% 
B. Once 9 60.0% 
C. Twice 

D. Three or more 2 13.3% 


2. How would you rate your connection to your local Congregation? 


A. None 

B; Slight 2 13.3% 
C. Good 10 66.7% 
D: Strong ) 20.0% 


3. How often do you connect with other students (not related to you) from your local 
congregation during the week? 


A. Never l 06.7% 
B. Once 

C. Two or Three Times 6 40.0% 
D. Everyday 8 53.3% 


4. How often do you connect with adults (not related to you) from your local 
congregation during the week? 


A. Never 2 14.3% 
B. Once 4 28.6% 
EC: Two or Three Times 7 50.0% 
D. Everyday 1 07.1% 
**** 1 Student chose not to respond to this question **** 
5. How often do you attend church? 
A. Never 
B. Seldom 
C. Once or Twice a Month 1 06.7% 
D. Three or More times a Month 14 93.3% 
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6. If you were asked, how likely would you be to lead out in a worship service, like 
playing in band or praise orchestra, singing in choir, having special music, reading 
scripture, offering prayer or preaching? 


A. Never 

B. Slight Possibility 5 33.3% 
Cc. Good Possibility 4 26.7% 
D, Absolutely 6 40.0% 


7. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve behind the scenes at church, like 
serving in a children’s division, cleaning up a room, running sound or audio, or making 
sure classroom doors are locked and unlocked? 


A. Never 

B. Slight Possibility 2 13.3% 
C. Good Possibility 8 53.3% 
OF Absolutely 5 33.3% 


8. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve greeting people as they come in, 
finding and welcoming visitors to church, collecting offerings or being a deacon or 
deaconess for a day? 


A. Never 

B. Slight 3 23.1% 
C. Good Possibility 6 46.2% 
D, Absolutely 2 30.8% 


***** 2 Students chose not to respond to this question **** 


9. Would you help with a service group from the church, like feeding the homeless, 
helping to clean the house of someone in a wheelchair or doing yard work for someone 
who could not do it themselves? 


A. Never 

B. Slight Possibility Z 13.3% 
C. Good Possibility 5 33.3% 
D. Absolutely 8 53.3% 


10. Would you like a deeper connection to your local congregation? 


A. No 2 13.3% 
B. Slightly deeper 4 26.7% 
GC. Much deeper 6 40.0% 
D. As deep as possible e) 20.0% 
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11. Do you believe that short-term mission trips lead to a deeper connection to a local 
congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly q 46.7% 
C Most of the time 4 26.7% 
D. Absolutely 4 26.7% 

12. Do you understand the mission of your local congregation? 

A. No 2 13.3% 
B. Slightly 5 33.3% 
Cc Most of the time + 26.7% 
D. Always 4 26.7% 


13. Do you believe short-term mission trips help you understand the mission of your local 
congregation? 


A. No 2 13.3% 

B. Slightly 4 26.7% 

c: Most of the Time 8 53.3% 

D, Always 1 06.7% 
14. Do you believe you are part of the local congregation? 

A. No 

iB, Slightly 4 26.7% 

C. Most of the time 4 26.7% 

D. Always 7 46.7% 
15. Do you believe the local congregation is part of your life? 

A. No 1 06.7% 

B. Slightly 7 46.7% 

G Most of the time 4 26.7% 

D. Always 3 20.0% 
16. Do you think you are important to the local congregation? 

A. No 1 06.7% 

B. Slightly 7 46.7 % 

Cc. Most of the time 3 20.0% 

D. Always 4 26.7% 


17. Is the local congregation important to you? 


vamp 


No 

Slightly 

Most to the time 
Always 


18. Are you a Male of Female? 


A. 
B. 


Male 
Female 


19. What is your age? 


A. 


B. 
C. 
D 


15 or younger 
16 

17 

18 or older 


ON 


NWR Wb 
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26.7% 
40.0% 
33.3% 


33.3% 
46.7% 


13.3% 
06.7% 
40.0% 
40.0% 
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Mission Trip Immediate Return 
Survey Questions 


1. Have you ever been on a mission trip before? 


A. Never 2 14.3% 
B. Once 6 42.9% 
C. Twice 4 28.6% 
D. Three or more 2 14.3% 
2. How would you rate your connection to your local Congregation? 

A. None 

B. Slight 3 21.4% 
Cs Good 8 571% 
1D), Strong 3 21.4% 


3. How often do you connect with other students (not related to you) from your local 
congregation during the week? 


A. Never 

By Once 2 14.3% 

C. Two or Three Times 3 21.4% 

D. Everyday 9 64.3% 
4. How often do you connect with adults (not related to you) from your local 
congregation during the week? 

A. Never 

B: Once 6 42.9% 

C, Two or Three Times 6 42.9% 

D. Everyday 2 14.3% 
5. How often do you attend church? 

A. Never 

B. Seldom 

or Once or Twice a Month 

Dy Three or More times a Month 14 100% 
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6. If you were asked, how likely would you be to lead out in a worship service, like 
playing in band or praise orchestra, singing in choir, having special music, reading 
scripture, offering prayer or preaching? 


A. Never 

B. Slight Possibility 4 28.6% 
C Good Possibility 4 28.6% 
DD: Absolutely 6 42.9% 


7. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve behind the scenes at church, like 
serving in a children’s division, cleaning up a room, running sound or audio, or making 
sure classroom doors are locked and unlocked? 


A, Never 

B; Slight Possibility 1 07.1% 
C. Good Possibility 5 35.7% 
D. Absolutely 8 571% 


8. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve greeting people as they come in, 
finding and welcoming visitors to church, collecting offerings or being a deacon or 
deaconess for a day? 


A. Never 

Bi; Slight 2 14.2% 
C. Good Possibility a 50.0% 
D. Absolutely 5 35.7% 


9. Would you help with a service group from the church, like feeding the homeless, 
helping to clean the house of someone in a wheelchair or doing yard work for someone 
who could not do it themselves? 


A. Never 

B. Slight Possibility 

Cc. Good Possibility 6 42.9% 
D. Absolutely 8 57.1% 


10. Would you like a deeper connection to your local congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly deeper eS) 21.4% 
oe Much deeper 6 42.9% 
D. As deep as possible 5 35.7% 
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11. Do you believe that short-term mission trips lead to a deeper connection to a local 
congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly > 35.7% 
Cr Most of the time 5 35.7% 
D, Absolutely 4 28.6% 


12. Do you understand the mission of your local congregation? 


A. No 2 14.3% 
B. Slightly 5 35.7% 
C; Most of the time 3 21.4% 
DD; Always 4 28.6% 


13. Do you believe short-term mission trips help you understand the mission of your local 
congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly 6 42.9% 

C, Most of the Time 6 42.9% 

D. Always 2 14.3% 
14. Do you believe you are part of the local congregation? 

A. No 

B. Slightly 4 28.6% 

c. Most of the time 4 28.6% 

1D: Always 6 42.9% 
15. Do you believe the local congregation is part of your life? 

A. No 

B. Slightly 4 28.6% 

C. Most of the time 7 50.0% 

1: Always 3 21.4% 
16. Do you think you are important to the local congregation? 

A. No vy) 14.3% 

B. Slightly 1 07.1% 

Ch Most of the time 7 50.0% 

D. Always 4 28.6% 


17. Is the local congregation important to you? 


UOw> 


No 

Slightly 

Most to the time 
Always 


18. Are you a Male of Female? 


A. 
B. 


Male 
Female 


19. What is your age? 


vOw> 


15 or younger 
16 

17 

18 or older 


SBN eR 
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07.1% 
50.0% 
42.9% 


57.1% 
42.9% 


07.1% 
14.3% 
28.6% 
50.0% 
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Post-Mission Trip 
Survey Questions 


1. Have you ever been on a mission trip before? 


A. Never 2 16.7% 
B, Once 3 25.0% 
C Twice 6 50.0% 
D. Three or more 1 08.3% 
2. How would you rate your connection to your local Congregation? 

A, None 

B. Slight 4 33.3% 
c Good 6 50.0% 
D, Strong 2 16.7% 


3. How often do you connect with other students (not related to you) from your local 
congregation during the week? 


A. Never 

B. Once 4 33.3% 

C. Two or Three Times 2 16.7% 

D. Everyday 6 50.0% 
4. How often do you connect with adults (not related to you) from your local 
congregation during the week? 

A. Never 

B. Once 6 50.0% 

es Two or Three Times 3 25.0% 

D, Everyday 3 25.0% 
5. How often do you attend church? 

A. Never 

B. Seldom 

C; Once or Twice a Month 1 08.3% 

D. Three or More times a Month 11 91.7% 
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6. If you were asked, how likely would you be to lead out in a worship service, like 
playing in band or praise orchestra, singing in choir, having special music, reading 
scripture, offering prayer or preaching? 


A. Never 1 08.3% 
B. Slight Possibility 3 25.0% 
Cc. Good Possibility p) 16.7% 
D. Absolutely 6 50.0% 


7. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve behind the scenes at church, like 
serving in a children’s division, cleaning up a room, running sound or audio, or making 
sure classroom doors are locked and unlocked? 


A. Never 1 08.3% 
B. Slight Possibility 2 16.7% 
Cc. Good Possibility 3 25.0% 
D. Absolutely 6 50.0% 


8. If you were asked, how likely would you be to serve greeting people as they come in, 
finding and welcoming visitors to church, collecting offerings or being a deacon or 
deaconess for a day? 


A. Never 1 08.3% 
B. Slight 2 16.7% 
Cy Good Possibility 4 33.3% 
D. Absolutely > 41.7% 


9, Would you help with a service group from the church, like feeding the homeless, 
helping to clean the house of someone in a wheelchair or doing yard work for someone 
who could not do it themselves? 


A. Never 

B: Slight Possibility 2 16.7% 
c Good Possibility 2 16.7% 
D. Absolutely 8 66.7% 

10. Would you like a deeper connection to your local congregation? 

A. No 

B. Slightly deeper 3 25.0% 
C. Much deeper 2 25.0% 
D. As deep as possible 6 50.0% 
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11. Do you believe that short-term mission trips lead to a deeper connection to a local 
congregation? 


A. No 

B. Slightly 2 16.7% 
C.. Most of the time 6 50.0% 
D. Absolutely 4 33.3% 

12. Do you understand the mission of your local congregation? 

A. No 3 25.0% 
B. Slightly 1 08.3% 
C; Most of the time 4 33:3% 
D, Always 4 33.3% 


13. Do you believe short-term mission trips help you understand the mission of your local 
congregation? 


A. No 3 25.0% 
B. Slightly 

C. Most of the Time 4 33.3% 
D. Always - 41.7% 


14. Do you believe you are part of the local congregation? 


A. No 1 8.3% 
BD: Slightly 2 16.7% 
GC. Most of the time 3 25.0% 
D. Always 6 50.0% 
15. Do you believe the local congregation is part of your life? 
A. No 1 08.3% 
B. Slightly ‘ 25.0% 
C, Most of the time 2 16.7% 
D. Always 6 50.0% 
16. Do you think you are important to the local congregation? 
A. No 1 08.3% 
B. Slightly 3 25.0% 
C. Most of the time 2 16.7% 
Dz. Always 6 50.0% 


17. Is the local congregation important to you? 


VOw> 


No 

Slightly 

Most to the time 
Always 


18. Are you a Male of Female? 


A. 
B. 


Male 
Female 


19. What is your age? 


UOWP> 


15 or younger 
16 

17 

18 or older 


NO Ww 


NW PDO Re 
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25.0% 
16.7% 
58.3% 


50.0% 
50.0% 


08.3% 
16.7% 
25.0% 
50.0% 
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Mission Trip Survey Results Chart 


1. Have you even been on a mission trip 
before? 


M@ Pre-Trip 


% Immediate Return 


= Post-Trip 
C. Twice 


D. Three or more Ss 


2. How would you rate you connection to 


your local Congregation? 
5 10 15 


@ Pre-Trip 


S Immediate Return 


= Post-Trip 
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3. How often do you connect with other students (not related to 
you) from your local congregation during the week? 


2 4 6 8 10 


B.Once | | @ Pre-Trip 


X Immediate Return 


C. Two or Three is = Post-Trip 
Times 


D. Everyday § 


| 4. How often do you connect with adults (not related to 
you) from your local congregation during the week? 


A, Never 


B.Once & B Pre-Trip 


* Immediate Return 


C. Two or Three 
Times 


= Post-Trip 


D. Everyday 
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5. How often do you attend church? 


10 15 


A. Never 


B. Seldom @ Pre-Trip 
N Immediate Return 
C. Once or Twice = Post-Trip 

a Month 


D. Three or More 
times a Month 


6. lf you were asked, how likely would you be to lead out in a worship service, like 
playing in the band or praise orchestra, singing in choir, having special music, 
reading scripture, offering prayer or preaching? 


0 2 4 6 & 


A. Never . | 


B. Slight 
Possibility 


® Pre-Trip 


NS Immediate Return 


CG; Good = Post-Trip 
Possibility _ Sts 


D. Absolutely 
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7. 1f you were asked, how likely would you be to serve behind the scenes at church, like 
serving ina children's division, cleaning up a room, running sound or audio, or making sure 
classroom doors are locked and unlocked? 


4 6 8 10 


A. Never | 


‘B. Slight . : 
a = 
Possibility SSS Pate 
S Immediate Return 
C.Good & on | = Post-Trip 
Possibility ° * 


D. Absolutely 


8.1f you were asked, how likely would you be to serve greeting people as they 
come in, finding and welcoming visitors to church, collecting offerings or being a 
deacon or deaconess for a day? 


4 6 


A. Never 


B. Slight 
Possibility 


RWW QQ @ Pre-Trip 


N immediate Return 


| 
C Goad = Post-Trip 
Possibility —<$<$——$———————————— : 


D. Absolutely 
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9. Would you help with a service group from the church, like feeding the 
homeless, helping to clean the house of someone in a wheelchair or doing yard 
work for someone who could not do it themselves? 


0 2 4 6 & 10 


A. Never 


B. Slight 


Possibility mi Pre-Trip 


N Immediate Return 


C. Good = Post-Trip 
Possibility 


D. Absolutely | 


10. Would you like a deeper connection to 
your local congregation? 
2 4 6 & 


gntly deeper @ Pre-Trip 
S Immediate Return 


C. Much deeper . = Post-Trip 


| 
D. As deep as NS SW 


possible 
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11. Do you believe that short-term mission trips lead to a 
deeper connection to a local congregation? 


B. Slightly | : aie @ Pre-Trip 
- ” * Immediate Return 


C. Most of the . = Post-Trip 


12. Do you understand the mission of your 


local congregation? 
2 4 6 


’ 


B.SlZhty RM YYGYEEEYEOOEYEGHHHNOHHHN w Pre-Trip 


SN immediate Return 


C. Most of the 
= Post-Trip 


D. Always & 
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13. Do you believe short-term mission trips help you 
understand the mission of your local congregation? 


& 10 


B. Slightly SS @ Pre-Trip 


S Immediate Return 


C. Most of the ; = Post-Trip 
Time ————————— 


D. Always RQXgys 


14. Do you believe you are part of the local 


congregation? 
4 6 


| 


B. Slightly @ Pre-Trip 


X Immediate Return 


C. Most of the 


tine = Post-Trip 


D. Always 
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15. Do you believe the local congregation is 
part of your life? 
4 6 


0 2 


B. Slightly 


C. Most of the 
time 


D. Always SOX 


% Pre-Trip 
N Immediate Return 


= Post-Trip 


16. Do you think you are important to the 
local congregation? 
2 4 6 


A.No Ss 


B. Slightly QQ 


C. Most of the 
time 


D. Always 


@ Pre-Trip 


X Immediate Return 


= Post-Trip 
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17. Is the local congregation important to 


C. Most of the 
Ss 


time 


D. Always } 


@ Pre-Trip 
XS Immediate Return 


= Post-Trip 


& Pre-Trip 
N immediate Return 


= Post-Trip 
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19, What is your age? 


A.15 or younger Xs 


@ Pre-Trip 
SN Immediate Return 


= Post-Trip 


D. 18 or older : 
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Student Interview # 1 


1. What connects you to the local congregation? 
I feel most connected to the local church when I participate in activities outside of 


church, like service projects, fellowship or missions. 


2. What has made you feel most connected to your church congregation? 
Grown up involvement in my life Sabbath School teachers, youth pastors or any 
adult that gets involved in my life. There really aren’t that many adults who really care. 


3. How has your mission experience helped you connect to the local church? 

I wasn’t really going to go on this mission trip. Then the youth pastor told me I 
was going, I was not sure what to think, then he told some of my friends they were going. 
I went to him and said I knew I could not afford to go, but he said to get the money I 
could and he would take care of the rest. So I decided if he wants my friends and me to 
go, I was in. 

Before the mission trip my connection with the church was warm, not luke warm. 
After the mission trip I got more involved. I wanted to participate in everything. I think it 
is because on the mission trip you have to become so much more trusting of your peers 
and the adults on the trip. I think I just started to understand a religious connection with 
others. 

I just hope this keeps up, I really want a stronger relationship with my church. I 
hope I can become a leader in this church. 


4. Has the Mission trip made you feel more connected to the local congregation? 

After the trip I feel closer to my friends and the adult from church, well, the ones 
that came on the trip. Even though you are still a student the mission trip experience 
really makes you a lot more of an adult. 

I really hope to be more involved in outreach because of the mission trip. 
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Student Interview # 2 


1. What connects you to the local congregation? 
What really keeps me connected is the youth group and the relationships I have 


established with the adults. 


2. What has made you feel most connected to your church congregation? 

I would say that I feel like the church is my family, I came to church the first 
weekend home from the hospital, as a baby, and I haven’t missed since. But outside of 
family it is being involved that has helped connect me more. 


3. How has your mission experience helped you connect to the local church? 

I didn’t plan on going on the mission trip, but then my youth pastor talked me into 
it. I told him, “no” but he doesn’t listen. He asked me why, then got me sponsors and I 
could go. Again, relationships with adults do mater. 

On the trip I got to know everyone so much better, we all really grew closer. 

After the trip I knew I could serve, I couldn’t get a job, so I just volunteered to 
work at the church, like a real job all summer. 


4. Has the Mission trip made you feel more connected to the local congregation? 

No, it has made me feel more connected to the youth group and the adults 
involved with the mission trip, but the congregation as a whole does not even seem to 
care that we went on a mission trip. 

The mission trip did help me develop a deeper relationship with God. 
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Student Interview # 3 


1. What connects you to the local congregation? 
Talking to people and friends at church. 


2. What has made you feel most connected to your church congregation? 
Doing stuff with the youth group, and helping people from church. 


3. How has your mission experience helped you connect to the local church? 
I grew closer to friends that go to church with me, that helped me to be more 
connected to the church. 


4. Has the Mission trip made you feel more connected to the local congregation? 

Yes, I didn’t think I would be able to go, and friends from church decided to help 
fund my trip, they talked to me about what we would do, and prayed for me while I was 
on the trip. So yes, I feel more connected to the church then before. 
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Student Interview # 4 


1. What connects you to the local congregation? 
I get connected to the local congregation by being involved and just helping out. 


2. What has made you feel most connected to your church congregation? 

I have felt most connected by the youth ministry at the church. They are always 
doing some type of outreach, and are just friendly and warm people, the youth leaders 
always help to develop you as a leader, this is what makes me feel connected. 


3. How has your mission experience helped you connect to the local church? 

I always wanted to go on a mission trip and decided to go because this one was 
within my reach. 

After I went on the trip I realized I had developed deeper connections with several 
leaders of our church and before I knew I was more involved with the local congregation 
then I think any student has been. 


4. Has the Mission trip made you feel more connected to the local congregation? 

I found spiritual common ground with so many people in the church by sharing 
what we did on the trip. It really helped to pop the bubble I had around me keeping me 
from getting involved in things, I came back with great relationship with the youth pastor, 
taskforce workers, even with other leaders. I felt these adults really were concerned with 
my spiritual walk, and they were open to any question I had with real answers not just 
textbook answers. 
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Student Interview # 5 


1. What connects you to the local congregation? 
Friendships, relationships and just doing things for Christ together is what 


connects me to the church. 


2. What has made you feel most connected to your church congregation? 

Mission trips connect me to the local congregation. It is the way the church prays 
for you, they want to know what you did, and they give you money to go on the trip. That 
is a connection. 


3. How has your mission experience helped you connect to the local church? 

When I went on my first mission trip I felt like I was a punk at the church. People 
didn’t talk to me. Then I got back from the trip and told about up front. After that I was 
the mission trip kid, that really affected me, and it changed the way the congregation 
looked at me. I feel so much more connected with the church. 


4. Has the Mission trip made you feel more connected to the local congregation? 
Yes, and I want a deeper relationship with the church. I want to be more involved. 
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